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ART IN NEGRO FOLKSONG 
By RussELL AMES 


The usual discussion of folksongs and ballads employs adjectives like ‘‘art- 
less,” “simple,” “crude,” “emotional,” and “primitive.’’ The Child ballads, of 
course, are admitted to have some kind of aesthetic fineness, but its quality 
remains obscure. Negro song has been considered crudest of all. 

Professors Gerould and Ker, in discussions of ballads, have suggested a gen- 
eral correction of this view of folk poetery. As Gerould says, 


Ballads are very far from being primitive poetry; indeed, they are rather the flower 
of an art formalized and developed among people whose training has been oral instead 
of visual.! 


Ker also hints at a formal traditional art when he says that ballads “escape 
from most of the vices of the longer romances’? and that they have a ‘power 
of taking up new subjects, and treating them according to the laws of the 
Ballad.’’* With such authority for the seldom-expressed view that ballads, at 
least, among folksongs are artistic rather than “inartistic” or “‘non-artistic,”’ 
I wish to describe the aesthetic qualities usually found in the better folksongs 
by particular reference to Negro song. 

Louise Pound, like Gerould, finds some formal artistic virtues in folksong, 
particularly in the Child ballads, but unlike him, she believes that they are 
effective art only to the degree that they are able to preserve the consistent 
form first given them by a literate, probably aristocratic, author. 


Poetry of genuine popular creation does.not know what meter‘ is, save as it ap- 
propriates it—at that partially and inconsistently—from some model. Similarly the 
refrain when it is present—which is in about a fourth of the ballads—is used in the 
literary or art way, the way of the sophisticated. It does not resemble the crude 
repetitions of genuine popular creations.§ 


What the folk improvises is typically flat and inferior and has no such vitality as 
the material assimilated and preserved by the folk from other sources.® 


1G. H. Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, 1932) 12. 

2 W. P. Ker, On the History of the Ballads, 1100-1500 (London, 1910) 26; also published in 
Proceedings of the British Academy 4: 179-205, 1909-1910. 

5 Ibid. 25. 

* Any discussion of meter in reference to words which are sung, is, of course, entirely irrelevant. 
Rhythm, however, in the actual singing of folksongs, is handled with an extraordinary sophisti- 
cation and complexity. ‘‘Meter’’ is a loose term in any case where English poetry is concerned. 

® Louise Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad (New York, rg21) 111. 

* Ibid. 159. 
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To show the lack of significant formal relations between traditional songs 
and any remote models—individual or aristocratic or whatever—and to reveal 
some of the qualities which the people give to them in the process of transfer- 
ence, I shall discuss briefly versions of three Negro songs and their histories. 

“The Gallis Pole,” as sung by Huddie Ledbetter,’ is a cante fable version 
of ‘‘The Hangman’s Tree,” having its fullest version in the Sicilian ‘‘Scibilia 
Nobili,” known in England as “‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows,’ and found 
in the British West Indies in cante fable form also. It has a clear analogue in an 
Irish legend about a girl who is “framed”’ by a married man who wishes to 
blackmail her into sexual submission. This ballad has been transformed, now 
by Ledbetter, so that we have a young southern Negro man in danger of 
hanging. Stanza form and diction have been much altered; allusions are thor- 
oughly American. The main dramatic scene, however, and its method of pres- 
entation—the fine question and answer method incrementally applied to 
parents, friend, and sweetheart—has been adopted with a sure feeling for 
folksong technique. A version® sung about one hundred years ago by an English 
nursemaid asks the first question thus: 


Oh hast thou brought me silver or gold 
Or jewels to set me free? 

Or hast thou come to see me hung? 

For hanged I shall be. 


Ledbetter sings the first question in this way (and the reader should not allow 
phonetic spelling to suggest a crudeness in these verses; the subtle rhythmic 
line of the song creates a powerfully insistent and tragic mood) : 


Father, did you bring me any silvo? 
Father, did you bring me any gold? 
What did you bring me, dear Father, 
To keep me from the gallis pole? 

Yas, 

What didya? Yas. 

What didya? 

Whadya bring me 

To keep me from the gallis pole? 


Here repetition is used symmetrically through several stanzas, as in the Child 
ballads, to advance the story; but the stanza structure, the phrasing, the back- 
ground of the scene—all are completely changed. The main situation and the 
main technique were not given by any sources at any time but were taken by 
later singers and adapted wholesale to their own art, thought, and emotion. 

We can see, in another song sung by Mr. Ledbetter,® how Negroes have 
transformed what was probably at first the crudest kind of broadside material. 
An English version of an Irish horse race story, ‘Skew Ball’ printed in The 


7 Musicraft Album 31, #227. He is commonly known as Lead Belly. 
8 Child (95). 
* In a recent Victor album of prison songs, The Midnight Special. 
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Vocal Library,!° London, in 1822, shows the imitation of literary style which 
Professor Pound considers a habit of the folk; the folk, however, have clearly 
had little to do with the story at this point: 


Come, gentlemen sportsmen, I pray, listen all, 

I will sing you a song in the praise of Skew Ball; 
And how he came over, you shall understand, 

It was by Squire Mervin, the pearl of this land. 
And of his late actions, as you’ve heard before, 
He was lately challenged by one Sir Ralph Gore, 
For five hundred pounds, on the plains of Kildare, 
To run with Miss Sportly, that famous grey mare. 


Skew Ball then hearing the wager was laid, 
Unto his kind master said—Don’t be afraid; 
For if on my side you thousands lay would, 

I would rig on your castle a fine mass of gold! 


Here is not only a magical horse who can speak to his master but one who can 
speak in an affected, stilted manner. About forty-five years later, in America, 
Lippincott’s Magazine printed fragments of a version."' The content is modi- 
fied: Squire Marvin is no longer owner of Skewball, but judge of the race; 
Miss Sportly, the gray mare, is now Miss Bradley. The ballad is becoming 
more popular in the oral tradition and I believe I can hear an American farm- 
er’s accent in the introduction now: 


O! ladies and gentlemen, come one and come all; 


Did you ever hear tell of the Noble Skewball? 


Stick close to your saddle and don’t be alarmed, 


For you shall not be jostled by the Noble Skewball. 


The style, still awkward, is less strained. See how the English version's 


The cattle being mounted away they did fly, 
Skew Ball like an arrow pass’d Miss Sportly by; 


now reads: 


When the horses were saddled and the word was give, Go/ 
Skewball shot like an arrow just out of the bow. 


By the time we see (and now hear) the ballad again, Negroes have thoroughly, 
as some critics say, ‘‘distorted” and ‘‘mangled” their material: they have 
called the wonder horse ‘“Stewball,’’ have inserted a refrain, and have dis- 
carded the specific references to Squire Mervin, the bet, and so forth. Only the 
fact of the race and the magical powers of the horse remain from the first 
version. Now we have a generalized and suggestive story of a horse race in a 


10 Printed by Dorothy Scarborough, from a text sent her by Professor Kittredge, in On the 
Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1925) 62. 
1 Ibid. 63. 
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County Fair atmosphere.” The style is improved: 


The kittledrum was a-bangin’ 
And the word was given: Run! 
Old Stewball was a-tremmlin’ 
Like a criminal to be hung. 


The self-conscious “‘society” salutation is, of course, changed; and the story is 
introduced with a subtle and poetic statement of Stewball’s supernatural 
quality. 

Way out in (uh-huh) California (uh-huh) 

Where Stewball was born (was born) 

All the jockeys (uh-huh) in the country (uh-huh) 

Said he blowed there in a storm (in a storm). 


The refrain (when we consider Stewball’s magical powers), is a mature and deli- 
cately ironic comment on horse race gambling: 


You bet on Stewball 

And you might win, win, win 
Bet on Stewball 

And you might win. 


Besides an improved style, typical folk irony, and a lyrical verse movement 
this version adds the people’s humor of subtle paradox, which lofty critics 
misunderstand as quaint and naively accidental. During the excitement of 
Stewball's race with ‘‘old Molly, that iron-grey mare,’’ adults behave child- 
ishly; the children alone maintain dignity and the power to articulate: 


The old folks they hollered 

The young folks did bawl; 

The children said ‘‘Look-a-look 
At that noble Stewball.”’ 


A third Negro song offers another approach to the question of the creative 

abilities of the folk. John A. Lomax has argued® that the now widely known 
song of “The Boll Weevil” is of communal origin, and Professor Pound has 
been content with this judgment. Perhaps she had looked too hastily at an 
inferior version of a good ballad when she wrote: 
Apparently the Ballet of the Boll Weevil is a loose-structured, shifting, drifting sort of 
piece, having like The Old Chisholm Trail, nothing in common with “good” ballads 
and not likely to have. It is very much what we should expect of a song which emerged 
from unlettered negroes. And one would like to inquire whether it still lives, flourishes 
and shows promise of improvement, or whether it is already dead?" 


And she is inspired to ask in a note: 


What songs will persist among the negroes? After hearing the Tuskegee or the 


12 A cruder, more detailed version than the one sung by Ledbetter and used here can be 
found in John and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934) 68-71 

13 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 28: 1-17, 1915 

4 Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad 224. 
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Hampton Institute singers, one feels that My Old Kentucky Home, The Sewanee 
River, Old Black Joe, and some of the comic songs of the older minstrelsy will have a 
far better chance at lingering among them than will the inconsequent creations 
emerging from the ‘‘communal improvisation” of the negroes themselves.!® 


To expand and clarify my view of folksong, I would like to answer the direct 
and implied questions of the above passages. “The Boll Weevil,’ in the ver- 
sions I have heard and read, is not loose-structured and shifting; it uses a 
symmetrical stanza form and the question and answer method to tell its 
story. Unlike Professor Pound, I expect good ballads from unlettered Negroes 
and get them often. And what songs will persist among the Negroes? I would 
say unhesitatingly those songs which satisfy their needs: ‘I’m goin’ down, 
goin’ down to the CCC: The WPA won't do a thing for me.’’ They will con- 
tinue to sing, as long as racial discrimination persists, songs that are tragic 
and realistic: songs about John Henry, symbol of all human as well as Negro 
strength and courage; satirical songs; specific economic complaints; songs of 
poverty and frustation; ballad stories of vivid scene and swift action. Many 
Negroes resent the anti-Negro, patronizing quality of the Foster and minstrel 
songs. I believe that ““My Old Kentucky Home”’ and the rest, with their 
sentimental view of Negroes, do not live and will not live among them because 
they have so little to offer to the folk tradition. They are sung by Whites, of 
course; but except for pay or in school Negroes do not, to my knowledge, sing 
these or similar songs. 

The Negro people do, however, sing ‘“‘The Boll Weevil’’ all through the 
South. Though this and most other ballads have become less popular, the 
insect is still active and the song is not forgotten. It is of recent origin; as 
Dorothy Scarborough" said, it could not have been composed ‘‘before the 
insect in question crossed the Rio Grande and began its depredations in 
Texas... about thirty years ago [c. 1895]... It has in a short time de- 
veloped mature artistic qualities. Though it is not strictly a dramatic narra- 
tive, it does tell of a struggle (between man and the weevil) and has a refrain 
that is varied to suit the speaker and the changed situation. Further, the song 
has subtlety: the recognition that the weevil also needs a place to live; the 
nice play with the idea that if the weevil gets a home, man will no longer have 
one; and the possibility that the ballad has a chiefly humorous tone because 
the fate of the cotton crop is not in many respects so important to those who 
labor on it as to those who own and sell it—the song seems to have been made 
by plantation hands who may have identified themselves with the “‘little 
black bug” and certainly sympathized with him.’” The following stanzas are 
from three different Texan versions; the last was sung by plantation hands in 
the Brazos bottom. 

I found a little boll weevil 


And put him on de ice. 
Thought dat dat ’ud kill him 


18 Tbid., 
6 Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs 77. 
17 See John A. Lomax in JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 28: 15, 1915. 
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But he say, “Oh, ain’t dat nice? 
Dis is mah home, dis is mah home’ 


Farmer say to the Weevil 
‘‘What makes yore head so red?” 
Weevil say to the farmer, 
“It’s a wonder I ain’t dead, 
Lookin’ for a home, lookin’ for a home!’’ 
Nigger say to the Weevil 
“T’ll throw you in the hot sand.” 
Weevil say to the nigger, 
“T’ll stand it lak a man. 
I'll have a home, I'll have a home!”’ 


Said the merchant to the farmer, 
‘We're in an awful fix! 
If things go on in this way, 
You'll have me in the sticks 
Without a home, without a home!’’!8 


The histories of these three Negro songs and an examination of some ver- 
sions indicate, then, that the folk are quite capable in using or creating any 
verse forms that they need.'® We may also feel sure, I think, that any specific 
literary or aristocratic element let into the oral tradition is quickly absorbed 
into a whirlpool of adaptation and rebirth. Any talk about precise origins, 
texts, and influential analogues is alien to oral tradition and must be met with 
caution. The most stable quality of accomplished folk literature seems to be 
its folk style—traditional yet ever fresh, subtle yet direct—developing in its 
ever-moving material poetry, economy, vividness, and ironic indirection. 

Returning to Professor Pound’s low opinion of popular creation, what can 
be said now? Let me quote further from her on this point: 


Is not this [‘‘The Hangman’s Tree’’] like Edward perfect art? Neither piece could be 
improved, as regards cohesion, cumulative effect, economy of words, use of suspense 
and climax—all of which belongs to art ... Place beside Edward or The Hangman's 
Tree a folk improvisation by the cowboys,—surely not inferiors as poetic creators of 
the mediaeval peasants—and the discrepancy in favor of the mediaeval pieces is 
marked.?° 


Her hypothesis,” she claims, necessitates no 


18 Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs 78. 

19 For a song which shows full artistic consciousness, a perfect roundness of form, a complex 
use of structural iteration, and high poetic quality see ‘‘The Grey Goose” in the album, The 
Midnight Special, mentioned above. The notes by Mr. Lomax which accompany the records 
state that Mr. Ledbetter, the singer, considers the indestructible grey goose a symbol of the 
Negro people and of their ability to suffer and survive. 

2° Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad 11s. 

*1 For further criticism of it, see reviews by Allen Mawer (Modern Language Review 17: 
297-9, 1922) and H. S. V. Jones (Journal of English and Germanic Philology 22: 136-40, 1923). 
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endowing the unlettered with the power to create verse in unified stanzas dignified 
by consistent use of rhyme, and terse and telling and memorable in expression™ . . . 
no faith in the special ability of the ignorant and illiterate to establish a lyric type 
impossible for those of higher place.* 


I do believe in the special ability of the folk to tell a story in a manner that 
cannot be imitated successfully by ‘‘those of higher place,”’ and in this I am 
supported by most students of the ballad including Professors Gerould and 
Kittredge. The high art of “Edward”’ is not often attained by other Child 
ballads or in any literature; that the average cowboy song is inferior to ‘‘Ed- 
ward”’ proves nothing. But that ‘The Gallis Pole,’’ a version of ‘‘The Hang- 
man’s Tree,”’ is just as effective as the old English variants is important, be- 
cause the Negro version is organically a piece of modern American art. The 
failure of cowboys to produce songs as good as the Scotch-border ballads is 
made much of by Professor Pound. The epics of South American gauchos, 
created in a more stable tradition, could be more aptly compared. Compari- 
son of cowboys and even of Negroes to mediaeval peasants is confusing, for 
modern popular art has been influenced, through a more democratic edu- 
cational system and through the use of the linotype printing press, by upper- 
class art. The mediaeval peasant did not read, as the cowboy does, and he 
could not read pulp magazines full of romantic stories about himself and his 
own life. It is the cowboy, not the peasant, who most often adopts an artsong 
and its style: 

Where the dew-drops glow and the butterflies rest, 
And the flowers bloom o’er the prairie’s crest; 
Where the wild coyote and the winds sport free 
On a wet saddle blanket lay a cowboy-ee.* 


But even in the short period of the folk cowboy (about 1860-1900) many 
good songs were developed. 


Whoopie ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 
It’s your misfortune, and none of my own. 
Whoopie ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home.” 
This refrain from a well known song is of course less “‘artificial.’’ A song like 


“Poor Lonesome Cowboy,’’* though extremely simple, is incrementally de- 
veloped and highly effective. 





Professor Pound currently reiterates her belief that the artistic virtues of ballads flow mainly 
from the aristocratic or educated in Literary Anthologies and the Ballad (Southern Folklore 
Quarterly 6: 127-41, 1942). 

22 F, B. Gummere, however, says of the old ballads that ‘‘One searches them in vain for 
that vivid line, that memorable word . . ."" The Popular Ballad (Boston and New York, 1907) 
324. 

23 Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad 118. 

24 From “‘The Dying Cowboy” in John Lomax, Cowboy Songs (New York, 1910) 5. 

25 American Ballads and Folk Songs, edited by John and Alan Lomax (New York, 1934), 
387. 

%6 Ibid. 418, 
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The folk ability to create and maintain artistic forms and structures seems 
obvious. And accurate parallelism is a commonplace in the universe of folk 
literature: it is to be found not only in the sophisticated (or primitive) Beo- 
wulf story but in Goldilocks and the Three Bears and in the build-up to 
hundreds of American rural humorous stories; and these tales are also evi- 
dence of a widespread popular use of the devices of suspense and climax.?? We 
are all imitators, but the folk wisely imitate one another, much more than 
they imitate their “betters.” 

In ‘Po’ Laz’us,’”* or in another tragic ballad that seems completely Negro, 
“The Coon-Can Game,’’* we find the cumulative effect, the economy, and 
the consistent form which Professor Pound admires in ‘‘Edward.”’ There is 
not the same suspense and power, but there is the same firm movement and 
the same suggestive bareness: 


The Coon-Can Game 


I sat down to a coon-can game, 

I couldn’t play my hand. 

I was thinkin’ about the woman I love 
Run away with another man. 


Run away with another man, 
Poor boy! 
Run away with another man. 
I was thinkin’ about the woman I love 
Run away with another man. 


I went down to the big depot, 

The train came a-rumblin’ by. 

I looked in the window, saw the woman I loved, 
And I hung my head and cried. 


I hung my head and cried, 
Poor boy! 
I hung my head and cried. 
I looked in the window, saw the woman I loved, 
And I hung my head and cried. 


I jumped right on the train platform, 
I walked right down the aisle. 

I pulled out my forty-some odd 

And I shot that dark-skinned child. 


(variations as above) 


They took me down to the big court house; 
The judge he looked at me. 


27 See Lane Cooper, The Climax (The Sewanee Review 32: 32-43, 1924). 
28 American Ballads and Folk Songs 91-3. 
2® Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs 87-9. 
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I said, ‘“‘Oh, kind-hearted Judge, 
What am it gwine to be?” 


(etc.) 


The judge he heard the contract read, 
The clerk, he took it down. 

They handed me over to the contractor, 
And now I’m penitentiary bound. 


(etc.) 


The night was cold and stormy, 

It sho’ did look like rain. 

I ain’t got a friend in the whole wide world, 
Nobody knows my name. 


(etc.) 


My Mother’s in the cold, cold ground, 
My father ran away. 

My sister married a gamblin’ man, 
And now I’m gone astray. 


And now I’m gone astray, etc. 


The art of this song may not be, so much as that of the Child ballads, the 
result of what Professor Gerould calls ‘‘the communal discipline of taste ;’’*° 
I believe, however, that there is a strength of coherent tradition in the culture 
of the Negro people of which he is unaware. For instance, he says of ‘“The 
Boll Weevil” with only fractional accuracy that ‘what it lacks, as do all 
Negro ballads, is organization.” It lacks organization only to the extent 
that it is not, as most of the Child ballads are, a strictly dramatic narrative. 
It is unorganized as many modern short stories are: there is a significant 
struggle but no climactic plot. It is unorganized only in the sense that, like 
much mediaeval art, it presents in superficially unrelated units social symbols, 
personifications, generalized social types. In strict dramatic narratives like 
“The Coon-Can Game” and ‘‘The Grey Goose” we find organized economy 
equal to that of the Child ballads excepting a few severe, one-scene tales like 
“Edward” and “Lord Randal” in their most compact variants. Is it a fine 
distinction of prejudice which makes us say that the movement of ‘““Kemp 
Owyne”’ is “leaping and lingering” while that of “The Coon-Can Game”’ is 
“disorganized”? The latter ballad would, doubtless, be acceptable to some 
who do not admire it now if it were put into Scots dialect, if that ‘‘forty-some 
odd” were changed to a “‘bent bow,” and so forth. What else than an uncon- 
scious and uninformed prejudice, an instilled habit of patronization, could 
have made a sincerely sympathetic person like Dorothy Scarborough® say 


3° Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition 268. 
31 Tbid, 
% Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs 272. 
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that ‘‘The colored mind is not essentially logical, and the folk-song shows 
considerable lack of coherence in thought’’? Is it an unhappy commentary on 
the intellectual habits of literary scholars that they have not seen the artistic 
dignity of folksong, while students of other semi-primitive arts have long 
recognized the maturity and “sophistication” of folkdance, sculpture, and 
textile and pottery design? 

American Negro song has a long and honorable history. The extent to 
which it maintains African stylistic ideas is not well established. But there 
can be no doubt that many of its best qualities are survivals of an ancient 
African culture—particularly in marvelous sophistications of rhythm. 
African words have disappeared, except in the southeastern coastal regions, 
but old patterns of thought and expression must lie under the surface of 
many songs.** Newer developments are not unrestrained and individual. 
Ballads of frustration and despair (“‘blues’’ songs like ‘‘The Coon-Can Game’”’) 
have become such a widespread and consistent type that they are as imper- 
sonal as the Child ballads. The use of stock phrases, for instance, shows the 
breadth and quality of the tradition. An extended quotation of standard 
adjectives, phrases, and symbolic nouns—which run through Negro folksong 
just as ‘‘milk-white steed’”’ and ‘‘unharvested sea” persist elsewhere—would 
have little meaning for the average White person.™ But a limited quotation 
of Negro song phrase is, I think, necessary to remind us that it is traditional 
(not accidentally poetic) and to show that it is used with subtle and various 
effect. The blues ballad of despair gains power from the skillful repetition of 
such words and phrases as ‘‘Don’t you leave me here,” “‘mistreat,’”’ “‘lone- 
some,”’ ‘‘worry my mind,” “how long?,” “weary,” ‘“‘call my name,” “baby,” 
“man of mine,”’ ‘can’t keep from cryin’,” ‘‘too damn mean to cry,” “hung 
his head and cried.’’ The names of railroads and of trains—”’ ‘‘the 4:14”— 
suggest to the average Negro lonely travel, hungry days, cold nights, the 
departures of friends and lovers, difficulties with railroad police, and possibi- 
lities of escape, as similar names do not to the suburban commuter. A certain 
word suggests physical love to the listener, who is left to infer the quality of 
the affection intended. ‘‘The Preacher,” ‘‘The Devil,’’ ‘‘The Captain,” and 
“The Man” are powerful symbols. ‘“‘Brown-skin”’ is a term of broad scope ;* 

33 See Lydia Parrish, Slave Songs of The Georgia Sea Islands (New York, 1942) 14-45, and 
James Weldon Johnson's introduction to his The Book of American Negro Spirituals (New 
York, 1937) 17-30. 

* It is worth noting, though, that an increased American interest in jazz has extended to 
“Race Records” (published by Decca, Victor, etc.) on which new versions of Negro blues 
songs appeared every month until the war. 

% There are at least three kinds of largeness to be found in the images and symbols of 
“literary” art. First, there is the quantitative richness of intellectual and cultural connotation 
which we find in Dante or Donne: we can almost geologically measure the areas and layers of 
meaning possible to the prepared reader. Second, there is a vaguer richness, for instance the 
suggestive power of Coleridge in ‘‘The Ancient Mariner” where almost every image is de- 


liberately confused, often generalized, so that the reader may imagine for himself the awfulness 
and strangeness which no specific figure could express. Third, there is the abstract term: 
religious generalizations, for example, can have vivid personal implications. Whether the con- 
notations are specific or suggested, the objective effect is very similar in that largeness is ob- 
tained. A great deal of critical nonsense has devolved from the mechanical dogma that poetry 
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it implies, at times, a whole complex problem, that of the social hierarchy of 
color within the race. The manipulation of a traditional cliché can force ac- 
curate connotations and new patterns in which both the cliché and the con- 
taining artistic organism are mutually changed. 

Small changes produce strikingly different effects. Consider a stanza, 
quoted above, of ‘The Boll Weevil”: 


Nigger say to the Weevil 

“T’ll throw you in the hot sand.” 
Weevil say to the nigger, 

“T’'ll stand it lak a man. 

I'll have a home, I'll have a home!” 


Only a little different in another version, the stanza has a new meaning: 


Farmer taken the boll weevil 

Put him in the san’, 

Boll weevil said to de farmer 
“Dis is treatin’ me like a man— 
I have a home, I have a home.’’* 


In the first stanza the humor is based on the great boldness of the little bug 
and his unfailing determination to get a home. In the second stanza the ironic 
insect pretends that being put in the sand is pleasant and that he therefore 
has now found his home. In an analogous discussion of variants of a stanza in 
the ‘‘Mary Hamilton” ballad, Professor Gerould correctly refuses to consider 
the changes accidental; yet he suggests, I think, original rather than tradi- 
tional invention when he says of the following and some other verses that 
they have evidently ‘‘been re-composed at least six times by persons with, 
. some gift for imaginative and rhythmic expression.’’*” 


Yestreen I made Queen Mary’s bed 
Kemfed doun her yellow hair; 


Oh aften hae I dressed my queen, 
And saft saft made her bed; 


Here slight manipulations of well-known ballad clichés change the implica- 
tions. The word ‘‘Yestreen” in the first couplet emphasizes dramatic shock, 
the swift turn in Mary Hamilton’s fortunes when it became known that she 
had murdered her and Darnley’s child and that she was to die for this. 
“Aften” and “‘saft saft’” in the second version, however, emphasize not 





as opposed to prose is necessarily a concrete language. The mind of the sensitive reader and 
listener is immensely productive when the correct general suggestion is made. The images of 
folksongs make their effects by indirection. That there is no setting for ‘‘Edward” is a great 
blessing. A more specific or concrete diction in the ballad—whether of name, nature scene, 
personal description, or detail of action—would reduce it toward the narrow world and lesser 
force of the broadside or the subjective lyric. 

%* Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly, compiled by John and Alan Lomax (New York, 
1936) 185. 

37 Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition 186, 
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shock but the pathos of such an end to long and loving service. These are the 
delicate effects natural to a traditional art. They depend not on bold creation 
but on relationship and arrangement.** That such disciplines are basic in folk 
art was completely unapparent to Dorothy Scarborough when she wrote con- 
cerning the obviously conventional music of the Negro blues ballads, ‘‘One 
could scarcely imagine a convention of any kind in connection with this 
Negroid [sic] free music.’’*® 

For most critics, to speak of tradition in reference to folksong has meant to 
speak of the mere process of passing stories from one generation to another. 
Artistic tradition has been ignored. Professor Gerould has been the first, so 
far as I know, to make a fine and necessary correction here: 


There has been too much stress on the illiteracy of folk-singers, with the implication 
that they are and have been ignorant. It cannot be too strongly urged that they have 
been, first and last, well trained in the music and poetry they have loved and per- 
petuated... 


But he has, I believe, missed or failed to make clear the quality of this folk 
art, reverting, I suppose, to the old aristocratic hypothesis that the peasant 
must be in everything blunt and coarse: 


the quality of the human drama they present... is—and must of necessity be— 
simple, elemental, unshaded. No subtleties of emotion, no great delicacy of perception 
can be looked for in songs that have their being on the lips of ordinary folk.” 


I do not wish to argue, of course, that folksongs have no simple appeal or 
that singers and listeners do not take them seriously. Guy Johnson® tells of 
being rowed through rough weather by a Negro who, after hearing “John 
Henry” for the first time 


(Before I'd be beat by the steam-driving drill 
I will die with my hammer in my hand) 


resolved to make port or die with the oars in his hands. Such obvious virtues 
of the ballads even we, the alien audience, can appreciate. But the sophistica- 
tions of tradition are difficult, and most of us have, in a sense, had our tastes 
blunted by surfeit. 


38 True classicists like Aristotle and Pope consider relationship, rather than original bril- 
liance, the more frequent source of literary power. The rhythms of Pope are monotonous and 
“unpoetic” only to those who do not perceive the variations of stress and pause which run 
through a series of his couplets. 

3® Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs 264. 

4° Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition 186. Professor Milman Parry's investigations of the 
oral folk qualities of Homeric and modern South-Slavic epic supply a useful support to this 
statement of tradition and training behind memorized or improvised minstrelsy. The problem 
of artistic consciousness is, of course, a vexed one—particularly in an oral and traditional art 
where, as Professor Gerould has pointed out, the artists develop taste and skill with such ease 
and naturalness. But even in the most literary, individual, and planned of poems the process 
of creation is very complex: the interaction of purpose and inspiration throughout the organic 
growth of a particular composition often defies exploration even by the artist himself. - 

4! Ibid. 36. 

‘2 Guy B. Johnson, John Henry (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1929) 149. 
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Our common habit has been to assume, automatically, that almost any 
admirable “literary” work is the superior of folksongs in appeal to the mind 
and artistic maturity. I find it useful to describe folksongs as ‘‘classical,”’ for 
in comparison to typically ‘‘romantic” poems they are formal, subtle and 
mature—if these terms are used to describe objective qualities. The typical 
romantic poet, who is the youth of a tradition, loves sound and detail and 
brilliance (Keats’ ‘‘fine excess’’) for their own sakes just as the poet-novice 
does.“ He is constantly in danger of carrying his originality to a point where 
all becomes an undistinguishable blur of blinding light, which is a kind of 
darkness where there is no movement and no effect, and then the poem be- 
comes “‘one wild heap of wit;’’ whereas the scene and shock of a folk ballad, 
seemingly unoriginal in details, is unforgettable: the whole organism has sharp 
individuality. Originality in phrase, as Aristotle said, is the slightest and 
easiest of literary virtues. It is achieved yearly by thousands of high school 
poets in America. 

The restraint and the lack of obviousness which I have called ‘‘classical’”’ is 
clearest among the English and Scottish folk ballads, and in the pure trage- 
dies. Any of these, if compared with a supremely literary and romantic tragic 
ballad like Noyes’ “The Highwayman,”’ will immediately seem subtle, power- 
ful, and suggestive. Where ‘‘Edward”’ will be like a sudden, agonizing scene 
from a great drama, ‘““The Highwayman”’ will have the bright, flat-color, two 
dimensional obviousness of a picture on a commercial calendar. Even the 
most charming and moving of the literary ballads by Keats, Scott, and Mor- 
ris, are restricted by their decorative and obvious qualities. ‘‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” though it acquires much plain suggestiveness from imitation of 
ballad technique, is personalized, is richly specific with its ‘‘starved lips in 
the gloam, with horrid warning gaped wide,” and has not the direct force of a 
tradition behind it: its intensity is created with effort. 

It should also be stressed, I think, that in folksong meaning as well as 
method is often not at all obvious. Popular dislike for the upper classes, for 
instance, is common. This we expect in Negro songs. 


Got one mind for white folks to see 
‘Nother for what I know is me;“ 


But Robin Hood, that impenitent individualist, is likely to be regarded by 
twentieth century eyes as a kind of mediaeval John Stuart Mill, desiring only 
freedom and fair play.“ It is more likely that he was such an escape valve for 
popular rebelliousness in temporal life as the Virgin was, according to Henry 
Adams, in religious life. Indeed, there may be something more than a desire 


4 And why is it that Wordsworth and Whitman bathe themselves in description and detail, 
and avoid conversation? Why, on the other hand, are Frost, Hardy, Swift, Burns, Yeats, and 
the balladists so often satisfied with the indirection of conversation in verse? See Henry Wells, 
New Poets from Old (New York, 1940) 180-3. 

“ Me and Me Captain (New York, 1939) 5. See also Negro Songs of Protest (New York, 
1936). Both books are based on the collection of Lawrence Gellert. 

“’ That he was a poor loser is frequently evident. Consider ‘‘Robin Hood and the Beggar" 
and his contests with Little John. 
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for tabloid thrills in the dreadful picture of the nobility given by the older 
ballads. Here are no gay joustings, but grim slaughter. In the great houses 
ruthlessness and the denial of natural affections predominate; the aristocracy 
devotes itself to sexual infidelity, homicide, family murders of all kinds, 
hateful scheming, and poison. Though Negro songs of open protest are be- 
coming better known, in most folksongs social comment has been, by 
necessity, subtly introduced. 

I hope that we will get away from the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
opinion of folksongs and the monotonous editor’s apology. Let me quote C. 
J. Davison Ingledew: 


Yet have they, for the most part, a pleasing simplicity, and artless grace, which, in 
the opinion of such writers as Addison, Dryden, Percy, and others, have been thought 
to compensate for the want of higher beauties; and, in the words of the latter, ‘If 
they do not dazzle the imagination [Edward, Edward!], they are frequently found to 
interest the heart.’ 


Perhaps it is most important for us to take a new view of the common people, 
particularly of Negroes themselves. Neither Percy’s joyous, quaint peasants 
nor Miss Pound’s illiterate dullards nor Gummere’s noble, death-loving, 
fatalistic Saxon simpletons can explain folk literature as it has come down to 
us and as it lives and grows today. If we can see the common man with clear 
and unpatronizing eyes, we will, I think, find more than ignorance, brutality, 
and childishness; we will find also a sensitiveness, a strength, a bitterness, 
and some wisdoms and specific skills from which we can learn and before 
which we should more often be humble. The action of a ballad should not 
seem a charming, antique drama, a neat music of the position of events which 
can send a pleasant mystery-story shiver along the spine; it should be felt as 
a terrible vivid blow which is at the same time a real and fascinating story. 

Folksongs have, to use the nice phrase of Menéndez Pidal, a “realistic 
austerity.’’*? They tell powerfully, though indirectly, much about the realities 
of life as it has been lived by the majority of human beings. A knowledge of 
these realities often escapes us, a tiny cultivated minority, who have lived 
most of our days in a different world. 


Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


46 The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire (1860) vii. 
‘7 Flor Nueva de Romances Viejos (1928) 28 (from Gerould). 
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TRADITIONAL TALES FROM NORTHERN HAITI! 
By GEORGE EaTon SIMPSON 


Haitian folktales are dramatically told. Storytellers in the rural sections 
are experts at mimicry and pantomime, and their representations of animals, 
neighbors, foreigners, and prominent Haitians are almost perfect. Only the 
simplest properties are required by the peasants to vivify their stories. Brooms 
represent goats or horses, small knives become machetes if the latter are not 
at hand, chairs are used for men or canaris,? and pebbles serve as charms or 
other objects. 

There are marked individual differences in storytelling ability, and in every 
section one finds a few persons who have acquired reputations as raconteurs. 
These fortunate individuals are invited to all funeral wakes, weddings, der- 
niere priéres, and vodun ceremonies, and they are invariably offered the best 
food, drinks, and tobacco. In addition, they are greatly admired by the young 
girls. Each teller of tales has his own repertoire of stories, but some stories, 
such as those about Bouqui and Ti Malice,* are told everywhere in Haiti. 
Tales vary somewhat according to the age and sex of the storytellers. Men 
specialize in salacious stories, and stories about war, cock fights, the loas,‘ 
loups garous,’ and zombies.* Women are more likely to relate stories about 
the markets, travel, illnesses of children, deaths of parents, quarrels with 
husbands, and love affairs. Children usually tell adventure stories, especially 
those about Bouqui and Ti Malice. Sometimes a timid storyteller will refrain 
from narrating certain tales when women or foreigners are present, but others 
become more daring on such occasions. If a story is regarded as too salacious 
for children to hear they are chased away. Occasionally a spinner of tales 
hesitates to tell a loup garou story because he is afraid that some of his 
listeners may be loups garous. 

The peasants recognize that some of the stories are not true stories, but 
most of them take very seriously the stories about loups garous, zombies, and 
the loas. If one asks either the raconteur or a listener if a story which has just 
been told is really a true story, the individual questioned becomes very 
indignant and insists that of course the story is a true one. 


1 These tales were obtained in 1937 during a field trip which was made possible by a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, New York City. I am indebted 
to Mr. J. B. Cinéas for assistance in collecting the tales. 

2 A canari is a large earthen jar used for storing food. It is also a part of the ritual parapher- 
nalia used in some vodun ceremonies, 

*For Haitian Bouqui and Ti Malice stories see Elsie Clews Parsons, Folklore of The 
Antilles, French and English (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 26: 3, 1933, 1936, 
1943) 2: 472-5, 477-85. 

‘ Gods in the Haitian vodun cult. 

5 Sorcerers who have the power to change themselves into dogs, bumble bees, horses, trees, 
and other animals or objects. The same term, with the same meaning, is found in France and in 
French Canadian sections. 

* Zombies are dead persons who have been brought back to life by sorcerers. They are sup- 
posed to be completely dominated by their masters, and they are said to be used by them for 
many and diverse evil purposes. 
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Stories are often told merely for the pleasure of telling them or for the 
amusement of the listeners. The members of an audience never seem to be 
bored with a story although some of them may have heard it many times. No 
entertainers anywhere have more attentive or appreciative audiences. As a 
rule one storyteller, even though he is a noted one, does not monopolize an 
evening of storytelling. In my group of informants each seemed to wait pa- 
tiently for his turn, and there were only a few who never participated. 

Sometimes stories are told to teach morals, as, for example, those which 
inform children that they should not lie, disobey, steal, or be impolite. Other 
stories are told to give warnings, as those which warn children against poi- 
soned pickets’ and against eating in a neighbor’s house. These tales then, like 
most folktales, serve many purposes. They help to transmit the lore of the 
group, they amuse, and they inculcate morals. 

Storytelling is not as common in the Haitian countryside as it was a genera- 
tion or so ago. In those days peasants assembled their children and grand- 
children on the family habitation*® in the evening and spent several hours in 
telling stories. Now this custom is dying out, and many folktales will even- 
tually disappear. Today one can walk through the country on a moonlit 
night and see no peasants at all. Their houses are tightly closed, and the si- 
lence is oppressive. At such a time one may hear a Haitian companion say: 
“Alas, what a sad picture! A dead people! Soon there will be no more beauti- 
ful stories about zombies and loups garous.”’ 

The traditional stories presented here are from northern Haiti.* The names 
of my informants are given in the following list; initials at the end of the tales 
refer to these informants. 


Arséne Pierre Jean-Baptiste, a peasant day-laborer, storyteller, dancer, aged 28. 
He was born in the Department of the Artibonite, but is now living in the Commune 
of Plaisance. 


Terméus Joseph, a peasant farmer, aged 33. He was born in the Commune of 
Plaisance, and is still living there. 


Bertrand Velbrun, a cook, aged 42. He was born in the Department of the Arti- 
bonite, but he has been a resident of Cap Haitien for many years. 


1. Tar Baby: Cat as Thief 


A dog and a cat used to go to dances together. The dog was very popular 
with the ladies, and usually stayed longer than the cat. The cat got into the 
habit of leaving the dances early and going to the dog’s house to eat the sup- 


7 Sharp sticks which have been soaked in poison and then set in the ground along the 
boundaries of a field. They are intended for the bare feet of thieves. 

8 The courtyard around which the dwellinghouses, cookhouse, storehouses, and other 
buildings are arranged. 

® Other tales collected on this field trip have been published previously. See G. E. Simpson 
and J. B. Cinéas, Folktales of Haitian Heroes (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 54: 176-85, 
1941) and G. E. Simpson, Loup Garou and Loa Tales from Northern Haiti (idem. 219-27, 
1942). For other collections of Haitian folktales see Parsons, op. cit. 2: 470-596, and Suzanne 
Comhaire-Sylvain, Creole Tales from Haiti (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 50: 207-95, 
1937). 
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per which had been prepared for his friend. The dog suspected that the cat 
was the thief, and prepared a trap for him. He took a picture of a dog, covered 
it with glue, and stood it on the table. That night the cat excused himself at 
the dance by saying that he didn’t feel well, but instead of going home he 
hurried to the dog’s house to eat his supper. He was frightened by what he 
thought was a dog on the table, and he ordered the animal to leave at once. 
Getting no response he became angry and struck at the dog with one foot. 
This foot stuck to the picture. He demanded that the dog free his foot. 
When nothing happened he kicked at the dog with another foot, but this one 
also stuck to the dog. In a rage he bellowed at the dog, and upon getting no 
results he hit the dog with his other two feet and finally with his head. Now 
all of his feet and his head were stuck fast to the dog. About this time the dog 
stepped into his house, and saw the cat’s predicament. The cat said: ‘Good 
evening, dog, I happened to come by your house, and I saw another dog here 
who was ready to eat your food. I tried to drive him away, but now I am stuck 
to him. Won’t you help me?” The dog replied, “I’m very sorry to see that you 
are in trouble, and I shall help you, but first I am going to give that dog a 
beating.’’ He raised his cane and struck the cat a hard blow on the head. The 
cat protested, ‘‘You said that you were going to beat that dog, but you have 
hit me.”’ “I am sorry,” replied the dog, ‘‘that was a mistake.’”’ Then he struck 
the cat a terrific blow on the back. The cat howled with pain and cried, ‘You 
have hit me again.” ‘‘Perhaps I can do better this time,” said the dog. Again 
he came down on the cat with his cane. This continued until he had nearly 
killed the unfortunate cat. Finally he freed the cat, and he was never again 
bothered by the thief. (A.P.J-B.) 


2. Why Cat Does Not Eat Young Cocks 


Upon the death of his mother a young cock started to town to get the neces- 
sary supplies for the funeral wake. On his way he met a cat on horseback. 
The sight of the cat frightened him because they were enemies. The cat asked 
him, “‘Where are you going?”’ The cock explained his mission, and asked the 
cat if he could borrow his horse for the trip to town. To this request the cat 
replied, ‘‘It is not necessary for you to go on your errand because there is not 
only one who is dead, there will be two.” At this remark the cock trembled 
and said, ‘‘What do you mean, cat?’’ “I mean, little cock, that I am going to 
keep you and eat you for my breakfast tomorrow morning.” “In that case 
there will be three who will be dead,” replied the young cock. The cat was 
alarmed by this retort and asked, ‘“‘What do you mean by that?’’ The cock 
answered, ‘‘The dog is my friend.’’ The cat was trembling now and he said, 
“I did not know that the dog is your friend. Since that is the case you may 
continue on your way, but it is not necessary for you to tell the dog that you 
have seen me this morning.” (A.P.J-B.) 


3. Enfant Terrible: The-One-Who-Is-Always-Right 


Two peasants named one of their sons “The-one-who-is-always-right,” 
This boy was their favorite child, and one who was never punished no matter 
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what he did. One day when he was coming home from market with the pro- 
ceeds of the day’s sales in his pocket, he met a man who was about to kill his 
dog because the dog had been killing chickens. The dog appealed to the boy 
to save him, and ‘The-one-who-is-always-right’”’ responded by giving the 
farmer all of his money. When he reached home he told his parents what he 
had done, but they did not punish him because he was ‘The-one-who-is- 
always-right.” The following week, on his way home from market, he met 
another farmer who was ready to kill his cat because it had been killing chick- 
ens. ‘“The-one-who-is-always-right”’ saved the cat’s life by the same method 
that he had employed to rescue the dog the previous week. Again he told his 
father and mother what had happened, and again they said that they would 
not punish him because he was ‘‘The-one-who-is-always-right.’’ The next 
week the boy had an experience similar to those of the previous two weeks, 
but this time he befriended a rat which had been destroying chickens. The 
third time, however, was too much for his family, and they sent him away 
from home. 

“‘The-one-who-is-always-right’’ soon encountered in the woods a young 
girl who was the daughter of a ‘‘devil-woman.’”® This young lady fell in love 
with ‘The-one-who-is-always-right,”’ and gave him a magic ring which she 
said would bring him anything he desired. The young man thanked her and 
proceeded on his journey. He decided that he would like to have the daughter 
of the King for his wife, but first it was necessary for him to have a palace, 
one that was more magnificent than that of the King. He struck the ground 
with his ring, and made known his wish. Immediately the palace appeared 
before him. The King was.so impressed that he consented to the marriage of 
his daughter and ‘“‘The-one-who-is-always-right.’’ The man was very happy 
until his wife fell in love with a White man. Unfortunately for the ““The-one- 
who-is-always-right”’ his great love for his wife had led him to give her his 
magic ring. She in turn, in her love for the White man, gave him the ring, and 
explained to him its great charm. This man lost no time in utilizing the ring’s 
power. He struck the ground with it, and stated that he wished to be trans- 
ported with the wife of ‘“The-one-who-is-always-right” to another country. 
Immediately the two found themselves in a strange land. ‘“The-one-who-is- 
always-right”’ was very sad because of the disappearance of his wife, but since 
he no longer had his magic ring there was nothing he could do. One day the 
King sent for him, and asked what had happened to his daughter. When 
“‘The-one-who-is-always-right”’ confessed that he did not know, the King 
threw him in jail, and promised to kill him. 

The day before he was to be killed the dog that he had befriended came to 
him, and said that he would try to recover the magic ring. The dog went to see 
the cat about the problem, but the cat refused to help him. However, the dog 


10 A ‘‘devil-woman” is the spirit of a girl who has died a virgin. The peasants believe that 
God wants women to bear children, and that one who dies a virgin is forced to spend several 
years in the woods expiating her crime. Sometimes these women are very bad, sometimes they 
are very good, but they always have much magic power. When one of these women takes a 
liking to an ordinary man she may give him a magic cane or a magic ring which will protect 
him and get him anything he wants. 
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was persistent, and reminded the cat that ‘“The-one-who-is-always-right” 
had saved her life. Finally, the cat agreed to help if they could enlist the aid 
of the rat. The two went to see the rat, but the rat declined to do anything for 
the poor man. After much argument, the dog and the cat persuaded the rat 
to come with them on their quest of the ring. The cat was a bocor" so she 
consulted her spirits to find out where the missing man and woman had gone. 
After she discovered their whereabouts, they all got into the boat, and tra- 
velled to the foreign country where the man and the woman had taken refuge. 
Since it was impossible for them to gain access to the castle where the couple 
were living, the rat dug a tunnel with its claws which enabled them to gain 
admission at once to the man’s bedroom. They found that the fugitive was 
carrying the ring in his mouth, so the rat bit him, causing him to drop the 
ring on the floor. The cat picked up the ring, and they all ran back to the boat. 
On their way home the rat and the cat got into an argument concerning who 
should have the right to present the ring to ‘‘The-one-who-is-always-right.”’ 
During the dispute the ring fell overboard and was swallowed by a fish. The 
dog said that he would catch the fish and retrieve the ring. He dived from the 
boat and brought up a fish, but it was not the right one. He dived again, and 
brought up a very large fish. This proved to be the one that had swallowed the 
ring. They arrived at the palace just as “‘The-one-who-is-always-right” was 
about to be executed. They gave him the ring, and as a final request of the 
King, he asked that he be allowed to return to his home once again before he 
died. The King granted his request, and the soldiers conducted him to his 
home. There he struck the ground with his magic ring, and asked for the re- 
turn of his wife and her lover. At once they appeared before him and the King 
was so astounded that he pardoned the prisoner. ‘“The-one-who-is-always- 
right’’ wished to kill both his wife and her lover, but the King permitted him 
to kill only the man. 

‘“‘The-one-who-is-always-right”’ gave ten barrels of gold to the three animals 
for saving his life. The dog took five barrels, and the cat and the rat fell to 
quarreling over the other five barrels. The cat demanded three barrels because 
he was larger than the rat. The rat insisted that they each get two and one- 
half barrels. Finally, the dog became angry, and killed the cat. The rat then 
said that now that the cat was dead he should have five barrels. The dog said 
that he was offering him three barrels instead of the two that the cat had 
wished to give him. The rat protested again, so the dog killed the rat, and 
took the ten barrels for himself. (A.P.J-B.) 


4. Cricket, Fortune Teller 


A long time ago a White man came to Haiti, but he could not work as hard 
as the Haitians, so he found it difficult to make a living. All he could do was 
to write on pieces of paper with a pencil. At last he decided that he would 
become a robber, and he went into the woods with a big machete to waylay 
the first person who came along. He heard some one approach, and believed 
him to have much money because the man made jingling sounds as he walked. 


11 A bocor is a priest in the Haitian vodun cult who may or may not also be a diviner, a 
doctor, or a sorcerer. 
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The robber killed the unfortunate traveller, who happened to be a White man, 
but he was disappointed in the loot. In the victim’s pocket there was nothing 
but two one-cent pieces, and some buttons. The criminal was horrified at the 
crime he had committed, and wished to die. The easiest way to die, he thought 
would be for him to go to the King and tell him that he was a diviner. When 
the King discovered that he was an impostor he would have him executed. 

Arriving at the King’s palace he carried out his plan, and told the King 
that he was a diviner who could solve his problems. Now it happened that 
that day the Queen had not been able to find her diamond ring, so the King 
demanded that the new arrival tell him where the ring was. The White man 
admitted that he did not know anything about the disappearance of the ring. 
He knew the King would have him killed, but he asked that he be given good 
meals during the four days before the execution, and the King agreed to 
grant his request. That day a servant brought him a large basket of food, and 
he said to her, ‘‘There are three more.” The servant was mystified at these 
words, as were the other servants in whom she confided. The next day another 
servant took the condemned man his basket of food, and heard him remark: 
“There are two more.” This servant was greatly impressed with these words, 
and went back to report them to the others. On the third day a third maid 
went to the pretended diviner with a large basket of provisions, and was sur- 
prised to hear the man say: “There is one more.’’ Upon her return to the 
kitchen the maid told the others what the man had said, and the woman who 
had stolen the ring was terrified because she thought that the stranger really 
knew that she was the guilty one. She hastened to him, confessed her guilt, and 
asked him not to betray her. He agreed to save her, and told her that if she 
followed his instructions she would have no trouble. She was to put the ring 
in a loaf of bread and feed the bread to a turkey. The servant hastened away 
to obey the condemned man’s directions. On the following day he told the 
King that he now knew what had happened to the ring, and requested that 
all of the animals belonging to the King be brought before him. The King 
ordered all of the animals driven into the barnyard. The diviner saw that one 
animal was missing, and demanded that the big red turkey should be found 
and brought to him. When this was done he had the turkey killed, and 
quickly produced the Queen’s diamond ring. In presenting it to the King, he 
said—‘‘Here is the one who took the ring.” 

Naturally the King was greatly pleased with the diviner’s work, and as a 
reward he gave the man his daughter for his wife. Before long he was a very 
rich man, and had everything he wanted. Things went very well with him un- 
til one day when an advisor of the King suggested to the monarch that it 
might be a good idea to test his son-in-law again to see whether or not he was 
really a diviner. The King liked this proposal, and sent for the man. The King 
provided himself with a cricket, and upon his son-in-law’s arrival he said to 
him: “If you cannot tell me what I have in my hands, I shall kill you.”” The 
poor man realizing that his end was near, mumbled feebly, “Cricket, today 
you are crushed between the hands of the King.’’ These words amazed the 
King, who was sure that his son-in-law was a great diviner, and he ordered 
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the man released. The reason that the man spoke as he did was that his name 
was Cricket, but he had never told anyone his real name.” (A.P.J-B.) 


5. A Magic Cane 


One time there was a very bad king who ate all of the children that his 
mistress bore him. Finally the devil came to the young woman while she was 
pregnant and told her that he would protect her from the King if she would 
come to live with him in the woods. She did this, and later she gave birth to 
her child in safety. The devil then gave her a magic cane for her son to use 
and with this cane the young man was able to get anything he wanted. He 
became rich and built himself a beautiful palace with these words inscribed 
on it: ‘My name is Ti-Jean Laurent and I am more powerful than the King.” 
The daring act made the King very angry and he sent an army to destroy this 
impudent upstart. When the soldiers approached his house Ti-Jean struck 
the ground with his cane and all of them fell dead except one. The survivor 
hastened to tell the King what had happened. The King was furious and 
threatened to go himself to deal with this pretender, but just then a beautiful 
young woman stepped before him and said, ‘‘By my magical power I can go 
to Ti-Jean’s house and kill him.’’ The King agreed to let her try her magic. 
When the young girl arrived at Ti-Jean’s house his mother would not permit 
her to see Ti-Jean, but while they were talking Ti-Jean came into his mother’s 
quarters and saw the young woman. He invited her to come into his apart- . 
ment. There she offered him some poisoned cakes which she had brought with 
her. He thanked her but did not eat any of them. However, while she was in 
his apartment, Ti-Jean began to speak of love and she succeeded in giving 
him some poison which quickly killed him. She left him at once, and Ti-Jean’s 
mother came into his room and found him dead. She was not daunted by his 
death, but hurried out to get her bottle of magic water. She gave her son a 
bath, and the dead man revived just as the King’s army came into the court- 
yard to get his body. Again he struck the ground with his cane, and again the 
soldiers fell dead. When the King heard of this he threw himself into the river 
and Ti-Jean made himself King. (A.P.J-B.) 


6. Changing a Baby Into a Turkey 


One day a pregnant woman was walking along the Grande Route with her 
twelve year old son. A peasant woman invited her to come into her house to 
rest. While in the house her child was born, but a man changed it into a 
turkey and killed the woman. The boy escaped from the house and went to 
the next town to tell the police what had happened. The officers came the 
next day and arrested the guilty man and woman. (T.J.) 


7. Magic Flight 


In olden times there was a King of England and a King of Germany who 
were both very unhappy because there had been very little rain and their 


12 My informant says that this story shows why one should not reveal his given name. He 
says that the members of his family never call him ‘‘Arséne” at night because the devil might 
hear them and take his name from him. 
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countries were like deserts. The two Kings asked the devil what they must do 
to get some water. The devil promised to provide all the water that their 
countries needed if each King agreed to give him one child each year. Each 
King had five children, and both agreed to the devil’s proposition. For the 
first four years each King gave a child to the devil, and finally each had only 
one child left. When the time came for them to sacrifice these children they 
were very sad. One had a son and the other had a daughter, and on the ap- 
pointed day each King took his child for a walk in the great forest. The two 
fathers abandoned their children and went back to their respective castles. 
The unfortunate children wandered about in the forest until nightfall. It was 
very dark when they met, and the boy, not recognizing the girl, struck her. 
She cried, ‘‘Rescue me,’’ and the boy asked her pardon. They became very 
good friends and continued on their way together. The young man told the 
princess that it was not wise for a young girl to be alone in the woods at night. 
She replied: ‘‘You are right, but it is not my fault. I was walking with my 
father when suddenly he left me alone in the woods.”’ She asked him where he 
was going and he told her that his experience has been the same as hers. The 
next day the prince and the princess travelled together, but they did not know 
how to get out of the forest or what would happen to them. Suddenly they 
heard a heated dispute and the boy told his companion, ‘‘You continue to 
walk while I find out the reason for this quarrel. I am sure that I can find you 
again.” The princess agreed and continued on her way. The young man went 
farther into the forest and came upon a lion, an elephant, a bird called 
‘poliquet’ (a fabulous bird), and an ant. It seems that the four animals had 
cooperated in killing a cow, but it was impossible for them to agree upon the 
division of the spoils. Each wanted the same part. The prince said to them, 
“‘My friends, this is very unfortunate, allow me to divide the cow for you.” 
The animals consented and the prince divided the cow into four parts saying: 
“This part is for you, elephant; this part is for you, lion; this is for you, bird 
poliquet; and this is for you, ant.’’ The four animals were satisfied and they 
were very glad that they had met this wise man. They thanked their new 
friend and he went on his way. 

Then the ant said to the other animals: ‘‘We have not been kind to this 
man. We must offer him a gift. I shall call him back.” He ran toward the man 
and said, ‘“‘My friend, please come back. I have something to give you.”” The 
prince returned to the animals and the ant said to him, ‘‘You have been a 
good and wise friend. I am grateful to you for the service you have rendered 
me. I am going to give you one of my feet and when you are in danger you 
can speak these words: ‘In the name of the ant’ and you will immediately 
become an ant. You will be able to enter the smallest hole and no one will see 
you.” The young man was pleased with this gift, thanked the ant and re- 
sumed his travels. 

Then the lion told the others, ‘‘It is a shame for us to see that the ant, the 
smallest of all of us, is the only one who is grateful to our benefactor. We must 
follow his example.” The lion cried, ‘‘My dear friend, please come back, I 
have something to offer you.” The prince came back and the lion told him: 
“T offer you a claw of my foot. When you are in danger you need only to say 
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these words: ‘In the name of the lion’ and immediately you will become a 
lion.”’ The elephant said: “I too wish to give you a present. Here is a piece of 
my foot. In time of danger speak these words: ‘In the name of the elephant’ 
and you will be changed into an elephant.” The bird poliquet then spoke, “‘I 
give you a feather. When you are in danger say: ‘In the name of the poliquet’ 
and you will become a poliquet bird.’’ The man cordially thanked his four 
friends and started on his way again. By this time the young girl had travelled 
some distance and the prince, anxious to catch up with her, said: ‘‘I am going 
to try the charm of the bird.” he said: ‘‘In the name of the bird poliquet,” 
and at once he became a bird. He flew through the clouds and saw the young 
girl very far away. Although he could have flown to her immediately he was 
afraid he would frighten her, so at some distance from her he took his own 
form again and walked rapidly to meet his companion. The princess said to 
him: “I have been very anxious about you. Where have you been for such a 
long time? I thought you had deserted me.”’ The prince told her about his 
adventure and about the charms which he had received as gifts. He said to 
her, ‘‘I am going to prove to you that I can make myself invisible. Are you 
afraid?” The girl replied: “‘After that terrible night in the forest I feel very 
brave. You may try your charms.’’ The young man spoke the name of the 
ant and the girl looked for him in vain. After a few minutes he changed him- 
self back to his usual form and the girl said: ‘‘You are very powerful.”’ He 
replied: ‘I can change myself into a bird.” He uttered the name of the bird 
poliquet and immediately flew into the clouds as a bird. He saw the palace of 
the devil who had demanded his life and that of his companion as a sacrifice. 
He returned to the ground and said to the princess: “I know which enemy 
persecuted us. I have just seen his palace. Be courageous. We are near this 
palace. If you will knock hard at the door; the devil will be forced to answer 
you. I know what I must do.” Arriving at the entrance to the palace the 
princess struck the door very hard. The devil called out: ‘‘Who knocks at my 
door at this time? Is it an enemy who wishes to take my life? Fortunately 
for me no one can kill me. Before a man can kill me he must go to the home of 
Belier Becan (a demon), fight with him and try to conquer him. Then he 
must open the intestines of Belier Becan and find a magic bird. He must 
seize this bird and take an egg from its stomach. With this egg he will be able 
to find and conquer the guardian of my palace, the beast with seven horns.”’ 
The devil then admitted the young man and the young woman saying, “I 
expected you—you are my slaves.’’ He threw them into jail. The prince said 
to the princess, ‘‘Be courageous! Hope and wait for me, I must find the beast 
with the seven horns.” 

He spoke the name of the ant, became an ant and went out of the palace. 
When he had travelled a short distance from the palace he took the form of a 
bird and flew to the country of Belier Becan. He stopped at a woman’s house 
and taking the form of a beggar asked for hospitality. The woman sent him to 
the kitchen because she was afraid of strangers, and she was sure that Belier 
Becan would eat him in the night. In the middle of the night Belier Becan 
came along looking for food. He saw the stranger in this kitchen and came and 
tried to sieze him. At once the beggar changed himself into an elephant, anda 
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terrible fight began between Belier Becan and the elephant: It lasted all night 
and the woman of the house heard the noise. The two fighters were tired and 
Belier Becan said to his adversary: ““You have some chance now, but if I 
could find a glass of warm milk, some warm wine, some warm bread, and a 
good piece of beefsteak, I could conquer you.” The elephant replied: “If I 
could find the same things I certainly would conquer you.” Belier Becan said: 
“Perhaps it would be better to continue the fight in the morning.” “All right,” 
replied the elephant. 

The maid of the woman heard the words of the two adversaries. She took 
her money and went to the market to buy meat, bread, corn meal and wine. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the fight began again and was even more 
furious. The two opponents were tired and badly wounded when the maid 
appeared with a glass of warm milk, warm wine, and a big piece of bread and 
some beefsteak. She then gave them to the elephant, and suddenly he felt his 
vigor increase. He changed himself into a lion and conquered Belier Becan 
very easily. He opened the demon’s body and the happy crowd cried ‘‘Vic- 
tory! Victory!”’ In the excitement of joy and victory, the bird flew away. 

The prince took his human form and the people wished to make him King, 
but he refused to accept this honor and told them, “I am very glad to deliver 
you from this monster, but I must now win a victory against an adversary 
who is more terrible than Belier Becan. Allow me to give you a Queen.” The 
people accepted his proposal and the prince gave the crown which they had 
offered him to the maid who had brought him food. The prince remembered 
the small bird which had flown away and he said to the crowd, “I must leave 
you. I have already lost too much time. The small bird has flown a great 
distance.”” He spoke the magic word in the name of the bird poliquet and he 
became a bird. Because of his powerful wings he was able to overtake the 
small bird just as it was ready to enter the palace of the devil. He killed it, 
took the egg from its stomach and went into the palace of the great devil. 
The devil was killing one of his victims when the young man came into his 
apartment. The devil tried to seize him, but the prince threw the bird’s egg 
in his face, and the devil fell to the ground, dead. The victor cut off the devil’s 
head and proceeded to deliver the young girl from the jail. The mother of the 
devil arrived and roared like a lioness. The young man killed her too and then 
left the palace with the princess. 

The young man and the girl agreed to marry, and as the two parted the 
princess told the prince: “If you really love me you must not permit a woman 
to kiss you and I promise never to allow a man to kiss me.” 

The prince and the princess then returned to their own countries. The two 
Kings were glad to see their children again and gave great festivals for them. 
The fathers were pleased to hear about the betrothal of their children. While 
the prince slept his grandmother came into his room and kissed him on the 
mouth. The prince lost his charms, left the palace of his father and became 
a vagabond. Later he became a beggar in the streets and went to a foreign 
country. One day when he was very hungry, he went into the kitchen of a 
rich palace and asked for something to eat. The cook started to give him some 
food, but just then the princess, who had heard his voice, came into the 
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kitchen. The cook hid the beggar under a big box. The princess asked where 
the beggar was and the cook replied: ‘“You are mistaken. There is no one in 
the kitchen.” The princess replied, ‘I know that a man is here. Where is he?” 
She became angry and very sick. The King came to the kitchen to get his 
daughter and saw the man. ‘Who is this beggar?” he said. ‘He is either a 
robber who is trying to steal something from the palace or an insolent man 
who has made my daughter ill. I order his immediate arrest.”” But the princess 
recovered consciousness and recognized the beggar. She told the King, 
“Father, I know this man. He is the one who delivered me from the claws 
of the devil. I owe him my life and I promised to marry him. I ask you to 
give him the best care.”” The King then commanded that the man should be 
bathed and that he should receive the clothing of a prince. The princess said 
to him: ‘‘I know the cause of the destruction of your charms. A woman kissed 
you.” “That is true,” replied the prince, “but it was my grandmother who 
kissed me while I was asleep.”’ The princess smiled and replied: “Since that 
is what happened, I pardon you.” The next day the marriage was celebrated 
and the prince and princess lived very happily and had many children. (B.V.) 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


A COMPARATIVE NOTE ON SORCERY 


By HERBERT PAssIN 


In the course of the exposition of their interesting Rorschach experiment 
among Pilag4 Indian children,! Dr. and Mrs. Henry make reference to an 
aspect of sorcery that sheds important light on a very complex form of human 
behavior. The detailed concordance of this instance with the case of the 
Tarahumara Indians of Northwest Mexico is so striking as to invite com- 
parison with their interpretation and a brief assay of the common generic 
factors. 

Among the Pilagd sorcery seems to be a negative sanction underlying the 
prevalent obligation to share. In this form it enforces conformity through the 
individual’s fear of bewitchment, despite the fact—so common in many 
human societies—that it “is a... bugaboo, not a reality.’ There is an 
intimate connection between the individual’s own guilt feelings, generated by 
his violation of a cultural requirement—namely the obligation to share with 
others—and his expectation, within the framework of his cultural reality, of 
the penalty of sorcery. 

What apparently makes the situation so harsh is that although violation 
is visited with severe penalty, conformity is not conversely rewarded in any 
way. To this cultural flaw, for certainly such it is, may be attributed the high 
incidence of fearfulness, anxiety, and resentfulness in the sorcery situation. 
The individual is driven to share by his fear, not through any positive in- 
ducements or feelings of good will. 

It is my belief—and I wish here to document it with the analogous case of 
the Tarahumara Indians—that this represents a generic and recurrent type 
of situation that may represent a genuine law of human cultural behavior. 
For those fearful of such a bold term, we may perhaps invoke the more 
moderate term “uniformity.” It seems possible, however, to state that 
wherever the generic conditions described for the Pilagé are found, sorcery 
and anxiety will result. 

In an earlier article I have presented substantially the same view urged by 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry, based upon materials drawn from the Tarahumara 
Indians of the southwestern Sierra Madre portion of the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico.’ It seems to me that by assembling the evidence from these two 
sources and presenting them within a common framework, much can be done 
to strengthen the proposition separately arrived at. The formulation can 
also be seen more sharply so that it may be made available for comparative 
work in other regions. 


1 Anna Hartoch Schachtel, Jules and Zunia Henry: Rorschach analysis of Pilag4 Indian 
children (American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 12: 679-712, 1942). 

2 Ibid. 687, fn. rx. 

* Herbert Passin, Sorcery as a phase of Tarahumara economic relations (Man [England] 
XLII, No. 4, 1942). 
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Among the Tarahumara,‘ sorcery is expected in almost any type of conflict 
situation : economic, inter-personal, jealousy, and secret violation of culturally 
prescribed behavior. The elements common to this series are hatred and guilt 
feelings; and it is possible to demonstrate that hatred often eventuates in 
retributive feelings of guilt and that conversely guilt is often projected as 
hatred directed against other persons. A person who feels guilty may come to 
hate the person who makes him feel so. And if he hates another, he may come 
to feel guilty about it. This cycle of hate-guilt operates with great cogency 
when an individual wrongs another by fefusing to share. He may do this in 
an outright manner or covertly by means of concealment, evasion, or lying.’ 
In any event, he anticipates, in virtue of his normal cultural expectations, 
that he will be bewitched by the other person. As a consequence, his hatred 
is visited on the heads of those whom he has mistreated, and he feels guilty. 
Within this situation, the individual expects to be bewitched and usually is, 
thus adding fuel to the fires of his already existing resentment. 

The generic situation is interpersonal hostility resulting from conflict. The 
conflict, it should be noted, is characteristically between individuals, rather 
than between the individual and the abstraction of the culture as a whole. 
This latter type of conflict seeks its own separate modes of adjustment. 

Specifically, the case with which we are dealing concerns the obligation of 
sharing among individuals. What apparently induces individual Tarahumara 
to try to evade the obligation is the fact that no positive reward commen- 
surate with the material sacrifice involved attaches to proper behavior. It 
may legitimately be asked at this point why the expectation of equal sharing 
on all sides would not tend to equalize the burden and thus be inducement 
enough. Why does not the individual simply share on the grounds that if he 
does he can expect like return from others, and if he does not, he cannot 
expect reciprocity? The reason is simply that there are differences in the 
wealth of individuals over both a long and a short time span; so that the more 
a person has, the more he has to share. The calls upon the noblesse of a 
wealthier person are very great, and the burden probably exceeds what he 
might reasonably expect as return from reciprocal sharing. It is possible to 
set up a gradient of assent in the sharing practice from whole-hearted co- 
operation on the one hand to evasion on the other, and it will be found to 
coincide closely with the gradient of material wealth in the community. 

It is not, however, suggested that this is the sole cause for the imbalance 
between the sharing obligation and the desire of the individual to avoid 
meeting it. It does represent one recurrent cause among the Tarahumara. 
For the Pilag4, Dr. and Mrs. Henry point out two reasons: (1) there is simply 
not enough to go around; and (2) the obligation is not specific, and it rests 
with the individual to make choices—a situation in which it is possible to 


‘These comments are based upon experience in the communities of Pino Gordo and 
Guachéchi. For background respecting the Tarahumara, the reader is referred to Wendell C. 
Bennett and Robert M. Zingg, The Tarahumara (Chicago, 1935); Passin, op. cit., Passin, 
Tarahumara prevarication: a problem in field method (American Anthropologist 44: 235-47, 
1942). 

§ Cf. Passin, Tarahumara prevarication: a problem in field method. 
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make many mistakes and many enemies. The same contributing factors are 
to be found among the Tarahumara. Indeed, within the past decades eco- 
nomic insecurity has increased apace with the steady application of pressure 
by mestizos on the whole range of Indian economy. Similarly, outside of the 
household group and immediate relations, the culture provides no detailed 
specification respecting those with whom one must share. 

In general there seem to be three main factors that make sharing somewhat 
more of a burden than a cheerfully accepted duty for the Tarahumara. First 
of all, we must reckon the general poverty of the area. Existence is pre- 
carious, particularly in the highlands, where the soil is rocky and barren. 
The months directly preceding a new corn harvest may often bring a pueblo 
close to the starvation line. In addition to the natural hazards of the economic 
pursuit, the Indians must contend with the encroachments of mestizos who 
drive them from relatively well-watered lands to rocky, inaccessible slopes 
and unwatered areas, and in many cases simply expropriate the lands en- 
tirely. As a result it often happens that people do not have reserves for con- 
venient sharing. Even when want is not acute, they are rather loathe, in view 
of the general uncertainty, to place their immediate family in jeopardy. 
Second, there is some seasonal variation in the relative affluence of different 
individuals. And with an eye to immediate economic realities, the feeling is 
growing that a present well-filled corn-bin is worth more than the promise of 
future reciprocity. Third, there are many occasions of demand on the re- 
serves of well-off members of the community, such as fiestas, and acting as 
host to visitors. The obligation here—with respect to fiestas, for example— 
is a general one, but in reality it weighs more heavily on the wealthy. These 
latter then tend both to husband their resources for the more showy occasions 
in which prestige accrues to their generosity, and also to resent the larger 
personal demands that are made upon them. 

If we tally up on the one hand the weighty reasons militating against 
sharing, and on the other hand, the meager positive inducements, we may 
well wonder why the whole system is not abandoned. The balance of forces, 
however, is not complete without the addition of two powerful factors that 
tend to support the institution: (1) the feeling that sharing is the “right’’ 
and proper thing to do; and (2) the fear of magical reprisal on the part of the 
offended party. 

The first makes a person feel uncomfortable in refusing assistance; he feels 
mean himself and may come to resent the person who has made him feel 
that way. As for the second, it is universally believed that an offended person 
may have recourse to sorcery. Sickness and even death may ensue. In order 
to prevent the asker from knowing his true wealth, an individual will strain 
to foster a credible tale of his poverty. This is accomplished by outright lying, 
concealment, avoidance, and all other techniques which may suggest them- 
selves.’ If he is not successful in this, then he starts to worry about what 


* The term “‘mestizo” is used in the Tarahumara region to refer to all non-Indians, whether 
they are mixed or pure Whites, 

7 On this point, cf. Passin, op. cit. and the references therein to Bennett and Zingg, The 
Tarahumara. 
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may befall him. And even in the best of cases it is difficult to know whether 
the bluff has succeeded or not. So the whole situation is permeated with 
anxiety and uncertainty. 

There is no reliable protection, but three courses are open. (1) The en- 
dangered person may simply give in, thus avoiding possible unpleasantness. 
(2) He may feel that his power is greater than that of the offended party, 
that he has some magical protection through his own virtues or by threat of 
countermagic against the person of his antagonist. In such a case he will 
brazen it out and risk the consequences. (3) One highly suggestive form of 
expiation is available, which in effect is a sort of easing of the conscience 
without full surrender. He may place a token offering of food or other goods 
to be consumed by the evil bird creature of the sorcerer. If this is accepted 
and eaten, there is no further danger. 

It is doubtful that actual reprisal sorcery is practiced by the offending 
party. Certainly no actual instances were confirmed in the village of Gua- 
chéchi. What is significant, however, is that it is universally expected and 
that individuals do fall ill and die. It seems possible to suggest that the fear 
of sorcery is but a mechanism of guilt projections. The offender feels that he 
is in the wrong (and perhaps that some punishment is justifiable), and so he 
attributes the offense of sorcery to the injured party. 

As the evasion of sharing is widespread, particularly among the well-to-do, 
it may be expected that anxiety is widespread. People worry about not being 
able to share and constantly expect to be bewitched by somebody. The con- 
sequent atmosphere is tense and unpleasant; and unfortunately there is 
probably no immediately available resolution of the impasse. The worst cases 
are the relatively wealthy, who go about in a constant fret of anxiety and 
suspicion, in which the slightest minor ache and pain may signal the onset of 
the dreaded bewitchment. During my entire stay in Guachéchi, the chief 
of the southern Tarahumara was bewitched. 

These general mechanisms may be illuminated by reference to the set of 
events surrounding the preparation for the Dia de Guadalupe (the fiesta of 
the patron saint of the Indians of Mexico which is celebrated on December 
12) which took place during my residence in the village. Normally, the Fiesta 
de Guadalupe is a great event in local life, it is the chief Catholic cultic 
ceremony in the annual round of the Tarahumara.® Its principal elements 
are the ténari, the ceremonial slaughter of cattle, the preparation of tesgiiino, 
a fermented corn brew, and a succession of dances. The fiesta may last from 
one to three days, and the precedent preparations of food and drink may 
occupy an entire week. Indians gather from miles around to help in the 
preparations, to provide items of food and drink, and to take part in the 
ceremony proper. It is a great occasion. 

Now, during this entire period, and for some time thereafter, J, the 
southern chief, was in a state of acute bewitchment. In his words, it was 
because ‘‘people always want things from me which I can’t give them because 
I am poor, therefore they hate me.” He attributed a multitude of shoulder, 


® While it is the most important of the Catholic ceremonials, there are other fiestas of equal 
or greater importance which are of pagan, aboriginal provenience. 
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abdominal, head, and groin pains to sorcery. The hands of many were turned 
against him. 

The events of the fiesta make clear why this was. J, as a leader and a 
wealthy man—it was said of him that “he has many cattle, he is very rich” 
—was under obligation to provide a good part of the stock for ténari. But 
he did not want to. After much wrangling, he endeavored to convince the 
people that they should hold the fiesta without ténari, something which is 
unthinkable for such a great occasion. What persuasive arguments he was 
able to muster, the reader must imagine for himself, but in the end, the argu- 
ments, plus the weight of his position as mayor,® and hence director of the 
ceremonial, jointly prevailed, and it was decided that the only food would be 
beans, pinole, tortillas, etc., in other words the regular foods that people 
had every day. 

The decision was accepted with poor grace, and it was in this situation that 
J’s bewitchment reached a high point. Everybody was angry with him, and 
he found it very difficult to justify himself. Anger and disappointment were 
widespread, accusations and recriminations flew about promiscuously. J 
therefore expected and received severe visitations of evil magic. 

As the day of the fiesta approached, he cast about for excuses, squirming 
from one tack to another. Once he suggested that the weather was too cold 
for a fiesta, that it should be called off. Then he said that the people were 
bad and therefore did not deserve a fiesta. This was, as may be imagined, a 
stunning blow to hundreds of people who had gathered from great distances, 
spent many days in preparing food, and expected a great fiesta. Things went 
so badly that finally on December 12, the communal fiesta was called off. 
J and his family retired to their house unaccompanied. The others broke into 
small groups and held convivial parties with food and drink at various homes. 
But everybody was angry and sullen. They told me that “J says we are bad 
children and therefore we cannot have a fiesta.” 

It is clear that J’s ‘‘bewitchment”’ came about because he had violated his 
obligation to share at a particularly weighty moment. As a consequence, he 
drew upon his head widespread antagonism and resentment. He felt guilty 
about it and resented those who were “‘always asking” things of him. So he 
said that they were bad, in rationalization, and did not deserve the fiesta; 
and because they were bad they were bewitching him. 


It is hoped that these few illustrative remarks may make some contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the common generic factors underlying both the 
Pilag4 and Tarahumara cases. If we pull them together, it is evident that the 
analogy is remarkable. First, we have a strong cultural obligation, in this 
case, that of sharing with others on demand or need. The obligation is en- 
forced primarily by the powerful negative sanction of sorcery, and positive 
inducements are minor or ineffective. As a result, the sharing situation is 
embedded within a fear context. But for some reason or other, sharing is 
difficult or not desired by people. In the case of the Pilagé this was because 


* The chief religious official in the pueblo, an elective position. 
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of general poverty and the lack of specificity of the range of the obligation. 
Among the Tarahumara, there were several additional reasons. With these 
generic factors, then, we find that bewitchment is widely expected, and with 
such an anticipatory situation, anxiety, fear, guilt feelings, and suspicion are 
rife in the community. 

The close accord between the Pilag4 and the Tarahumara in this respect 
would seem to extend the range of confirmation of the interpretation urged 
here. 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 


COINCIDENCE IN NAMES:—Many names are amusing in themselves, but the 
coincidence of their juxtaposition sometimes makes them doubly so. 

In one of my classes a Miss Filly sat beside a Miss Horsey. I later discovered that 
Miss Filly’s mother had been a Miss Colt. Later a member of the same class married a 
Mr. Palfrey. 

* * * *. 
An article entitled The Mind of an Insect was written by a Mr. Snodgrass. 


* * * * 


One morning, after parts of the excavated ruins at Pecos, New Mexico, had been 
opened to the public, Dr. A. V. Kidder came out of his house on his way to work. Just 
outside his door he encountered a hale-fellow-well-met tourist who slapped him on the 
back by way of greeting as he said, ‘‘I’m Spiderwhistle, meet Mrs. Spiderwhistle.”’ 

Kidder, a bit taken aback, stuttered, ‘‘Uh-uh! My name’s Kidder.”’ Whereupon 
Spiderwhistle remarked in astonishment, ‘‘Oh Gee! Ain’t that a funny name! 

—G.A.R. 








STUDIES IN THE FOLKTALES OF INDIA 


II: THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG! 


By M. B. EMENEAU 


The cumulative tale of the type known by the catch-titles ‘The Old 
Woman and her Pig,’”’ “Der Bauer schickt den Jockel aus,” or ‘‘Had Gadya” 
(Mt. 2030 in the new classification by Archer Taylor)? has been recorded for 
India and Ceylon in eleven published versions, and to these I add as an 
appendix to this study three unpublished versions from my fieldnotes. 
Examination of the fourteen tales yields the conclusion that they divide into 


1 The first paper in this series, Studios in the Folk-tales of India. I: Some Origin Stories of 
The Todas and Kotas, by M. B. Emeneau, appeared recently in the Journal of The American 
Oriental Society (63: 158-68, 1943).—Ed. 

? Archer Taylor, A Classification of Formula Tales (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 46: 
77-88, 1933). 

The previously known Indic example of another cumulative tale-type (Taylor Mt. 2021A; 
treated by Paavio in Folklore Fellows Communications No. 99 and again by Wesselski, Das 
Marlein von dem Tode des Hiihnchens und andere Kettenmirlein, in Hessische Blatter fir 
Volkskunde 32, 1933) is now to be supplemented by three closely related examples, which are 
perhaps not so widely known as they might be. They were made available by S. C. Mitra in 
An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme from Bibar, with Remarks on Accumulation Drolls 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 70: 3: 2: 102-3, 1901) and On Two Accumulation 
Drolls of ‘‘The Prawn and the Crow Type” (Journal of the Department of Letters, University 
of Calcutta 14: no. 6, 1927); most interesting is the fact that one of the examples in the latter 
article is a song which bears little formal resemblance to the cumulative tale from which it 
undoubtedly originated. The earlier example was recorded by F. A. Steel in Indian Antiquary 
9: 207-9, 1880 = Tales of the Punjab (1894) 102-6 (also reprinted in Wide-awake Stories [1884]; 
I have not seen this); the former is the more literal translation and preferably to be used in any 
treatment of the tales (this was recognized by Wesselski, op. cit. 32-5 of the reprint; he also 
pointed out that Paavio was misled by Cosquin’s citations into regarding the two forms of 
this version as two different versions). 

Paavio in his treatment of the Indian tale (135 ff.) was misled by the lack of explicitness 
of the Panjab version into misunderstanding the point of the beginning, where the tank tells 
the crow to dig a small hole at the side of the tank in which to wash its beak before eating; 
in the prose versions reported by Mitra the Ganges replaces the tank. The version in the second 
reference to Mitra above has the sparrow say to the crow: ‘‘Do be good enough to wash your 
beak clean, for you feed upon all manner of foul things,” and the Ganges says to the crow: 
“Your beak is unclean. Don’t touch me with it. First of all, bale up water from me and, then, 
wash your beak with the same.” In fact, the crow eats carrion and excrement; its beak is so 
dirty that it will defile even the pure Ganges, and it is doubtful sometimes whether even the 
Ganges can purify its beak. Hence the’crow must dig a little hole and fill it with the purifying 
water and avoid polluting the main stream. 

S. C. Mitra has been industrious in collecting cumulative tales from out-of-the-way sources. 
Besides his articles used in this paper and those referred to in his note above, I should men- 
tion On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls (Journal of the Department of Letters, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta 11: 108-22, 1924) and On a Thado Kuki Accumulation Droll of the ‘‘Man 
and the Shrimp” Type (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 15: ro5—11, 1932). 
In these articles three tales are presented from the hill-tribes of Assam. 

3 These were collected during a trip to India in 1935-8; acknowledgments are due to the 
American Council of Learned Societies and to the American Philosophical Society (Penrose 
Fund), which aided in making the trip possible. 
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two groups, one from the North of India, the other from South India (in- 
cluding Ceylon), and that the two groups are connected with one another in 
many details and form an Indic type different from but connected in some 
details with the extra-Indic versions of the type. 

















Fic. 1. Distribution of the versions in India. 


The versions are as follows: 

A. North India. 

1. Panjab. F. A. Steel, Tales of the Punjab (1894) 198-202 (with the two 
final formulas given in original text and slightly more literal translation in 
the notes on 314-16) =F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple, Wide-awake Stories 
(1884) 209 ff. (not seen by me). The language of the text-extracts given in 
the notes to the 1894 publication is not Panjabi, but Hindi; this does not 
rule out a Panjabi story-teller as the source, since even these tend to use 
Hindi as their medium, especially in verses or formulaic passages. 

2. Locality unknown. Calcutta Review 51:116-18, 1870= North Indian 
Notes and Queries 2:45-6, 1892-3. Name of the collector not given. Locality 
of origin not given. The small samples of the original language contained in 
the story are inconclusive, but one or two forms would be better Panjabi than 
Hindi. On the other hand, both this version and version 5 contain in the chain 
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the formula: ‘‘What shall I eat? what shall I drink? what shall I take to for- 
eign countries?’’ The version belongs to the Panjab-Hindustan-Bihar area, 
probably to the Panjab. 

3- Oudh. W. H. D. Rouse, The Talking Thrush (1899) 25-9. Note on 199: 
“Told by Bisram Banya and recorded by Maharaj Sinh, teacher of the school 
at Akbarpur, Faizabad, U. P.” 

4. Central Provinces. E. M. Gordon, Indian Folk Tales (1909) 57-60. 
Recorded in Bilaspore, C. P., in the Eastern Hindi speech-area. 

5. Bihar. S. C. Mitra, An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme from Bihar, with 
Remarks on Accumulation Drolls, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
70:3:22:99-104, 1901. The text was published in Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay 6:224-34, 1902; the language there was Hindi. 

6. Eastern Bengal. S. C. Mitra, On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern 
Bengal, in Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta 
10:145-53, 1923. 

7. Kumaon. Pandit Gangdé Datt Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun 
and Garhwal (1894) 235-6. 

8. Jaipur. Linguistic Survey of India 9:2:143-6, 1908. Reported by the 
Rev. G. Macalister in the ShékhawAti dialect of Rajasthani. 

8a. Gujarat. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 6: 234-s, 
1902. Contributed by Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patell in oral dis- 
cussion of version 5. 

B. South India. 

g. Ceylon (North-western Province). H. Parker, Village Folk-tales of 
Ceylon 1: 201-4, Ig10. 

10. Ceylon (Southern Province). Loe. cit. =W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales 
and Fictions 1:311~13, quoting from The Orientalist 2, 1885, which I have 
not seen = Arthur A. Perera, Sinhalese Folklore Notes (1917) 49-50. 

The remaining three versions are from my field-notes collected in 1935-8. 

11. Coorg. This is an isolated area in the mountains (the Western Ghats) 
west of Mysore State. The recitation of the tale forms part of the celebration 
of the rice-harvest (Huttari) festival as celebrated in the villages. I have not 
sufficient detail in my notes. However, I have recorded that there is an- 
tiphonal recitation between two parallel rows of men, though I have not 
recorded how the speeches divide between the two sides. 

12. Toda. 

13. Kota. These two (12 and 13) are communities living in a caste-like 
symbiosis on the isolated plateau of the Nilgiri mountains.‘ 

Professor Archer Taylor, in his discussion of the type,® characterizes all its 
versions as containing in more or less complete form the chain: stick—fire— 


4 See my paper The Christian Todas (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
81: 93-106, 1939), Melville J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples (1940) 
136-9 (information on the Kotas contributed by Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum), and the introduction 
to my volume of Kota texts, to be published in University of California Publications in Lin- 
guistics. 

5 In his article Formelmarchen, in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Miarchens 2: 180-82. 
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water—ox—butcher—rope. He also makes the point that the greatest varia- 
tion occurs in the introductory episode, and on the basis of this he sets up his 
sub-types.® We shall treat the Indic tales and draw our conclusions by exami- 
nation of these two points. 

The introductory episode: 

1. Crow steals one grain of ‘‘corn” from farmer’s wife and flies away to 
tree, she hits it with clod, crow drops the grain into a crack in the tree on 
which it is sitting, asks woodman to cut open the tree. 

2. Bird finds pea (i.e. chick-pea) takes it to a grain-parcher to have it split 
in mill, one half of pea sticks in “mill-handle,” bird asks carpenter to cut 
open the “‘mill-handle.”’ 

3. Mouse gets three peas, plants them and gets fine crop; acquires wife, 
both eat many peas and get fat; he, in contest with wife to see which can get 
into hole quicker, finds that he is unable to enter hole, asks carpenter to pare 
off flesh from his ribs so that he may be thin enough. 

4. Black-bird gets three grains of parched gram, sits on cart that carpenter 
is making, eats two grains, loses third in joint of cart, asks carpenter to take 
cart to pieces. 

5. Parrot finds chick-pea, takes it to mill to have it split, one half of pea 
sticks in wooden pivot on which mill-stone turns, bird asks pivot to give it 
pea, pivot refuses, bird asks carpenter to split open pivot. 

6. Tailor-bird dances on leaves of egg-fruit plant, is stuck by thorn, de- 
velops boil, asks barber to open boil. 

7. Bird (‘‘sitolé’’) in feeding its seven young with seven grains of millet 
drops one grain into crack in tree, asks blacksmith to cut open the tree. 

8. Hen-sparrow finds pearl and crow ruby, crow asks sparrow to show 
pearl, flies away with it to top of neem-tree; sparrow asks tree to shake off 
crow, tree refuses; sparrow asks carpenter to cut down tree. 

8a. Old woman while eating gram drops one grain into ‘‘a crevice of a peg,” 
asks carpenter to extricate it. 

9. Quail lays egg under overhanging rock, goes to eat food, rock closes over 
egg, quail asks mason to cut rock. 

10. Bird lays two eggs in crevice between two stones, which draw close 
together, she asks mason to cut rock. 

11. Dove and kuruli-bird lay eggs together, dove flies off with its young, 
young of kuruli-bird asks for leg-bells, neck-bell, and gold on beak, I (? nar- 
rator or kuruli-bird) ask carpenter-goldsmith for these articles. 

12. Bird hatches its young in hollow of tree-trunk, goes to bring fruit from 
god for the young, hollow of tree closes over young, bird asks Toda man to 
cut open tree. 

13. Karvaky-bird keeps its young in hollow of tree-trunk, goes to get food, 
tree grows together, bird asks Kota hunters to open tree, on their advice it 
asks carpenter of their village. 

The chain: 

1. Woodman—king (punish w.)—queen (storm at k.)—snake (bite q.)— 


* Loc. cit., and JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 46: 84, 1933. 
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stick (beat sn.)—fire (burn st.)—sea (quench f.)—elephant (drink up s.) 
—thong (bind e.)—mouse (nip t.)—cat (eat m.). 

2. Carpenter—king (chide c.)—queen (speak to k.)—snake (bite q.)— 
stick (beat sn.)—fire (burn st.)—sea (quench f.)—elephant (drink up s.) 
—bhaunr-creeper (snare e.)—mouse (cut bh.)—cat (eat m.). 

3. Carpenter—king (order c.)—queen (divorce k.)—snake (bite q.)—stick 
(beat sn.)—fire (burn st.)—sea (quench f.)—elephant (drink up s.)—creeper 
(choke e.)—scythe (cut loose creeper so that it can choke elephant). 

4. Carpenter—king (order c.)—queen (persuade k.)—deer (graze in garden 
of q.)—stick (beat d.)—fire (burn s.)—lake (quench f.)—rats (fill in 1.)— 
cat (eat r.)—elephant (crush c.)—ant (enter ear of e.)—crow (eat a.). 

5. Carpenter—king (punish c.)—queen (persuade k.)—snake (bite q.)— 
stick (kill sn.)—fire (burn st.)—river (quench f.)—sea (dry up r.). 

6. Barber—king (punish b.)—rat (eat hole in belly of k.)—cat (kill r.)— 
stick (beat c.)—fire (burn s.)—sea (quench f.)—elephant (drink up s.)—mos- 
quito (sting e. with aid of swarm of mosquitos). 

7. Blacksmith—king (fine b.)—mouse (gnaw bed of k.)—cat (kill m.)— 
crow (peck out eyes of c.)—fire (scorch feathers of crow)—spring (quench f.) 
—ram (destroy s.)—leopard (kill r.). 

8. Carpenter—king (fine c.)—queens (be angry with k.)—mice (gnaw clothes 
of q.)—cats (kill m.)—dogs (kill c.)—sticks (beat d.)—fire (burn s.)—pond 
(quench f.)—elephants (suck p. dry)—ants (crawl up trunks of e.). 

8a. Carpenter—king (fine c.)—queen (be unfriendly with k.)—rat (gnaw 
clothes of q.)—cat (punish r.). 

9. Mason—village headman (tie up house-door of m.)—pig (feed in rice- 
field of v.h.)—Vaedda (shoot p.)—timbola-creeper (prick V.)—fire (burn t.)— 
water-pot (quench f.)—elephant (muddy w.)—rat (creep into ear of e.)—cat 
(eat r.). 

10. Mason—pig (feed in field of m.)—hunter (shoot p.)—elephant (kill 
h.)—lizard (creep up trunk of e. into its brain)—jungle hen (peck and kill 
1.)—jackal (kill j.h.). 

11. Carpenter—pig (destroy garden of c.)—Meda (frighten p. in jungle by 
beating drum)—field-mouse (eat hole in drum of M.)—yellow rat-snake 
(swallow f.m.)—cattle-boys (kill s.)—bull (gore boys)—wasp (sting b.)— 
red kite (kick nest of w.). 

12. Toda man—wasp (bite T.)—Badaga man (strike w.)—deer (graze 
field of B.)—European (shoot d.)—rat (gnaw gun of E.)—cat (catch r.)—old 
woman (pour rice-water on c.)—cow (kick o.w.)—calf (bite teat of c.). 

13. Carpenter—carpenter’s wife (admonish c. to do as bird asked)—cow 
(hook carpenter, who beat wife)—calf (bite teat of cow)—beetle (bite tail of 
calf); the chain is not perfect, and has moreover a tiger interpolated to give 
the bird advice before it finally goes to the beetle. 

On the basis of the introductory episode we shall set up two groups of ver- 
sions. The first obviously consists of versions 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8a, since they have 
a number of details, as well as the organization of those details, in common. 
In these the episode, as we are able to reconstruct it, runs thus: a bird (1, 2, 
4, 5, 7; in 8a an old woman) loses a grain of gram (it and chick-pea are identi- 
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cal; so 4 and 8a; 2, 5 half of a split chick-pea; 1 a grain of ‘“‘corn,” 7 a grain of 
millet) in a crack in a wooden object (2, 5 part of mill in which chick-pea was 
split [2 ‘‘mill-handle,”’ 5 pivot on which upper stone turns], 1, 7 crack in tree, 
4 joint of cart which carpenter is building, 8a ‘crevice of peg’”’ [?=5]), and 
asks a carpenter (1 woodman, 7 blacksmith) to split open the wood. 

Version 3 belongs with this group as a local aberrant form. It contains the 
chick-peas; that it mentions three peas and so agrees with 4 is probably mere 
coincidence, since three is one of the cliché numbers, as is seven in version 7. 
This version contains also the carpenter who is asked to cut something. All 
other details, including the way in which the chick-peas enter into the story, 
are different from those of other members of the group; it has no details in 
common with the introductory episodes of the stories of the other group. 
This introductory episode originated from contamination with one of the 
links of another type of cumulative tale, of which we have an example from 
Lucknow in Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales 106. Version 8 does not obviously 
belong to this group rather than to the other on the basis of its birds and 
carpenter; its chain will place it in the first group. However, it is possible 
that the detail of the crow flying away to a tree is to be connected with the 
similar detail in version 1; the two versions are not very closely related other- 
wise. Version 6 also does not obviously belong either with this group or with 
the other on the basis of the introductory episode. It has a bird in common 
with both groups; it also has something to be cut open, but by a barber 
rather than a carpenter. There are no other details in common with either 
group; the evidence of the chain will place 6 with the first group. 

A second group is obviously to be formed by versions 9, 10, 12, 13, with 11 
as an aberrant version. Their introductory episode is to be reconstructed 
thus: a bird lays eggs and hatches its young (9 lays an egg, 10 lays two eggs, 
12 hatches its young, 13 keeps its young; only 11 speaks both of laying eggs 
and of the young) in a hollow in a tree (so 12, 13, and evidence drawn from 11 
that a carpenter is called in; 9 under overhanging rock, 10 between two rocks) ; 
the bird goes away for food (all except 11); the hollow closes over the young 
(all except 11; 9 rock closes over egg, 10 rocks draw together over eggs); 
the bird asks carpenter to cut open tree (12 Toda man [the Todas have no 
specialized carpenters]; 13 interpolates Kota hunters who are asked to cut 
open tree, and who direct the bird to a carpenter in their village, though the 
Kotas in reality have no specialized carpenters; in 11 the man is a carpenter; 
9, 10 mason to cut open rock). Version 11 is to be put with this group on the 
basis of the first detail (birds lay eggs and the young are hatched) and the 
last (a carpenter is approached). All the rest of it is aberrant; it seems that a 
new central set of details has been invented on the basis of the fact that in 
Coorg the carpenter used to double as a goldsmith. 

The introductory episodes divide, then, into a North Indian type and a 
South Indian type. Six of the eight North Indian versions are rather close to 
one another (1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8a). Of the three aberrant versions 3, 6, and 8, the 
latter two are so aberrant that it is not to be determined from this episode 
to which group they belong. Version 6 comes from Eastern Bengal and we 
may perhaps lay its aberrancy to its peripheral geographical situation. It can 
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not be said that 3 is in any sense peripheral; we have seen above that its 
aberrancy is due to contamination with another cumulative tale. While 8 
and 8a form a geographically peripheral group, 8a, which is farther from the 
center, is less aberrant than 8. 

The versions of the South Indian type are not quite so well unified as those 
of the North, but there is no doubt about the inclusion of any of the five 
versions in the one type. It is to be noted that 9 and 10, both from Ceylon, 
are very close to one another in detail, and similarly for 12 and 13, both from 
the Nilgiris, while 11, the aberrant Coorg version, comes from another iso- 
lated area. 

Comparison of the reconstructions of the two types makes it clear that 
there is an Indian type of introductory episode different from all the others 
so far analyzed out. A bird loses some small object (in the north a grain of 
gram, in the south its young) in a crevice or hollow in wood and asks a car- 
penter to split open the wood. There seems to be no cogent internal evidence 
which would persuade us to regard either type as the origin from which the 
other developed, unless we are to regard the extra-natural motivation of 
action (tree or rock grows shut in very short time) of the southern type as 
secondary, and this would be, I think, unsound procedure. Examination of the 
chain however will lead to the conclusion that the northern type is the more 
original for it, and in the absence of anything to the contrary we may assume 
that the same holds true for the introductory episode as well. 

Examination of the details of the chain gives a fairly well unified northern 
group and a less well unified, but still clear, southern group. 

Versions 1, 2, 3 have in common a long chain: carpenter (1 woodman)— 
king—queen—snake—stick—fire—sea—elephant—creeper (1 thong). 1 and 
2 continue and end with: mouse—cat, a pair of items which appears in other 
versions at other points in the chain. 3 has instead: scythe, an item appearing 
nowhere else. These three versions geographically belong to the Panjab- 
Hindustan. Bihar, just to the east, provides 5, in which the long chain 
appears through the item fire, and continues and ends: river—sea; this is 
only slightly aberrant as compared with 1, 2, 3, though it omits elephant 
and anything which might follow. Version 4, from an area to the south of 
Hindustan, has the same long chain through elephant, with deer substituted 
for snake, lake for sea, and rats—cat interpolated between lake and elephant. 
After elephant comes the sequence ant—crow. It is to be noted that mouse 
and rat are equivalent and are even denoted by the same linguistic term in 
most of the vernaculars of India. It should also be noted that the ant is to 
penetrate into one of the elephant’s bodily orifices, the ear; this action-motif 
will recur in other versions. 

Version 6, from Eastern Bengal, has a good deal of the long chain: barber 
(this for carpenter is due to the aberrant introductory episode; see above)— 
king— . . . —stick— fire—sea—elephant. Queen—snake is missing, but rat— 
cat is substituted for it. After elephant comes mosquito, ending the chain; 
mosquito, like ant in 4, is a small insect, but the action required of it is differ- 
ent from that of 4. Version 8 has even more of the long chain than 6, since it 
keeps queen and replaces only snake by mice—cats with dogs added to this 
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pair. It replaces sea by pond (cf. 4 and 7). After elephants comes the final 
item ants, with the same action as in 4. This version is unlike all the others in 
its pluralizations. 

Version 7, from the hill-tract of Kumaon and so peripheral to the Panjab- 
Hindustan, has the long chain in a much mutilated form: blacksmith (an 
inferior and, so far as I know, unmotivated substitute for carpenter)—king— 
...—crow (an unparalleled substitute for stick)—fire—spring (for sea; cf. 
4and 8). As in 6, but surely independently, mouse—cat has been substituted 
for queen—snake. The chain continues and ends with ram—leopard, quite 
without parallel. 

Finally, 8a, from Gujarat to the west, has of the long chain only: carpenter— 
king—queen; it continues and ends with rat—cat. This is highly defective. 
The version is suspect because of the way in which it was recorded, in oral 
discussion of version 5; but it probably represents some real tradition, since 
its five items agree with the first five of version 8, which is from roughly the 
same area. We should regard it as a truncated variant of 8. 

Of the southern versions only 9, from Ceylon, preserves any of the long 
northern chain, viz. fire—water-pot—elephant. It follows this with the pair 
of items previously found: rat—cat, and, very curiously, with the motif: rat 
creeps into ear of elephant, the like of which we have met in 4 and 8. The other 
Ceylon version, 10, has of all this only elephant and the recurrent action- 
motif, in which however a lizard is to creep up elephant’s trunk into its brain; 
lizard is followed, to conclude the chain, by jungle hen—jackal, otherwise 
not found. 

The chain of version 10 begins: mason—pig—hunter. Version 9g has this 
with Vaedda, a member of a specific jungle tribe, instead of hunter. It inter- 
polates village headman after mason. Version 9 has creeper between Vaedda 
and fire; that creeper appears in 2 and‘3 can hardly be more than coincidence. 
The only major piece of evidence for a southern group is the fact that 11 and 
12 also show the small chain of three members. Version 11, from Coorg, 
begins with carpenter—pig—Meda; the Meda is a translation into local 
Coorg terms of a more general term hunter. Version 12, the Toda one from 
the Nilgiris, has the sequence: Badaga man (he is an agriculturalist)—deer— 
European (he is hunter with a gun). We should note that deer in 4 and 12 
and pig in 9, 10, 11 are to destroy crops; can this appearance of an important 
southern feature in a northern version be more than coincidence?’ It is hard 
to imagine that the southern sequence just demonstrated has any connection 
with the northern chain. We should observe, however, in 9 the village head- 
man. It is possible that he is the survivor of the northern item king, though 
I would not press the suggestion. 

The Coorg chain continues: mouse—snake—cattle-boys—bull—wasp— 
red kite. After European, version 12 has: rat—cat; mouse in 11 is undoubtedly 


7 Note however that 4, the farthest to the south of the northern group, has shown another 
coincidence with southern versions, in the matter of the motif of the small creature entering into 
one of the bodily orifices of the elephant. If the geographical distance between 4 and the south- 
ern versions were not so great or if we had versions from the area between, the question whether 
4 is possibly a link between North and South would arise in more acute form. 
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a reminiscence of the same pair. Snake in 11 can hardly be more than a coin- 
cidence with snake of 1, 2, 3, 5, since it is incorporated in the chains quite diff- 
ferently, and these chains in general show little in common. 

Version 12 begins: Toda man—wasp, and then goes on to Badaga, etc. 
Wasp here is probably to be compared with wasp in 11. Though their places 
in the chain are different, the important agreements between 11 and 12 are 
too striking to allow us to neglect this very minor one. 

After cat, version 12 (Toda) continues and ends: old woman—cow—calf, 
Version 13 (Kota), which so far has contributed nothing to the discussion of 
the chain, has a very short and somewhat chaotically organized chain: car- 
penter—carpenter’s wife—cow—calf—beetle, into which is interpolated in- 
organically after calf a tiger. In the first appearance of the chain the 
carpenter’s wife seems to be a normal member of it, one of those to whom 
the bird goes with its request, even though the requests of this version are 
not put into the usual explicit form. When the chain is given in reverse, how- 
ever, it is clear that she is not a normal member of the chain; the cow hooks 
the carpenter, and he then beats his wife, an action not previously mentioned 
in a request, and only later goes to open the tree for the bird, since the hunters 
refuse otherwise to kill the tiger which menaces his cattle. We can find in 12 
and 13 the same chain of three members: woman—cow—calf; the Kota 
version 13 shows an aberrant reorganization of the same material found in 
the Toda version 12, whatever the exact nature of the connection between 
the two versions may be. 

The North Indian type, then, in reconstruction would contain a long chain: 
carpenter—king—queen—snake (probable but not certain)—stick—fire—sea 
(probably this rather than lake, pond, or the like)—elephant. A pair of items: 
mouse/rat—cat, would be connected somehow with the long chain. Probably 
there would be some items after elephant, though we cannot be at all sure 
what they should be. The geographically scattered 4, 6, 8 seem to agree on 
an insect; we shall discuss the matter later. 

A reconstruction of a South Indian type is much more difficult. That there 
is a South Indian type is clear when we consider that 9, 10, 11, 12, i.e. the 
Ceylon, Coorg, and Toda versions, all have a chain of three items: carpen- 
ter/mason (12 has Badaga, an agriculturalist)—pig/deer—hunter (Vaedda, 
Meda, European with gun, the latter a very modern replacement of the more 
general term), and that 13 is closely related to 12 on the basis of their common 
possession of a chain: woman—cow—calf. The former chain of three must 
form part of the reconstruction of the southern type; not so the latter, since 
12 and 13 belong to the same small isolated area. 

Immediately following this chain of three that we consider part of the re- 
construction of the southern type, 12 has rat—cat and 11 has mouse. But 9 
has rat—cat in another place, following the sequence: fire—water-pot—ele- 
phant. All that we can be sure of is that the South Indian type had the pair 
mouse/rat—cat; we cannot place it accurately with reference to the other 
sequence, any more than we could in dealing with the North Indian type. 

Within the southern area we found that 11 (Coorg) and 12 (Toda) have in 
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common the sequence of three ending in hunter, followed immediately by 
the pair mouse/rat—cat (defective in 11), and the presence of the wasp. This 
amount of coincidence is greater than that to be found between any other 
pair of southern versions, not excluding the two Ceylon versions 9 and 10; 
otherwise these two versions 11 and 12 are very different. We also found that 
12 (Toda) and 13 (Kota) are closely connected, but that 13 is a very defective 
example of the type. We ought to note that all our southern versions are from 
peripheral areas; a more satisfactory picture would emerge if we had versions 
from the southern plains areas of Madras, Malabar, and Mysore (also 
Hyderabad) where the main streams of South Indian culture are to be found. 

On comparison of the two reconstructions, it seems that North and South 
have little in common, viz. the sequence mouse/rat—cat. But if we revert to 
the individual southern versions we find in 9 (Ceylon) the sequence: fire— 
water-pot—elephant, obviously equal to the last three items of the long 
chain that we reconstructed for the north; we also find that 10 (Ceylon) pre- 
serves of this the one item elephant. We should conclude then that the Indic 
type of chain would have in reconstruction a long chain of the northern type, 
and that on this point the northern versions give better evidence of the 
original Indic version. 

Again, comparing individual northern and southern versions rather than 
the reconstructions, we find some evidence looking towards placing the 
sequence mouse/rat—cat at the end of the whole chain, following elephant 
either directly or perhaps with an item inserted between. Versions 1, 2, 9 
have the sequence at the end, 9g has it directly after elephant, 1 and 2 with 
thong/creeper inserted between (8a also has the sequence at the end, but we 
have seen that it is merely a truncated version of 8). Version 4 looks towards 
this solution by having rats—cat immediately before elephant. Against this 
solution are versions 6 and 7 which put mouse/rat—cat between king and 
stick/crow, version 8 which does likewise but keeps queen and inserts dogs 
after cats, and versions 12 and 11 which put rat—cat and mouse respectively 
after the typical southern sequence of three items ending with a hunter. 

Consideration of another grouping of northern and southern versions yields 
another possible ending. In 9 and 10 (both from Ceylon) after elephant a small 
creature (rat/lizard) is to enter one of the elephant’s bodily orifices. Among 
the northern versions both 4 and 8, which are not geographically close to one 
another, have after elephant an ant, with the same action-motif as in 9 and 
10; 6 also has in this place an insect but with a different action-motif. We may 
note too that the final elephant—mosquito sequence of 6, in which the latter 
is to sting the former, is paralleled fairly closely by the bull—wasp sequence 
(in penultimate position) of 11, in which again the wasp is to sting the bull. 
This latter reminiscence is probably too faint to be evidential. However, the 
parallelism between 4, 8, 9, 10 is strikingly close and might conceivably provide 
us with an element in the chain for the Indic reconstruction, viz. a small 
creature to enter one of the elephant’s bodily orifices. 

I find it hard to make a decision between these two mutually exclusive 
endings of the chain; there seems to be no weighty internal evidence that 
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would assist in the decision. Should we bring in extra-Indic evidence? If so, 
we find that the long chain set up by Taylor:* stick—fire—water—ox— 
butcher—rope, is frequently extended by the items: rat—cat,® and we shall 
in consequence judge that the Indic norm ends with elephant—mouse/rat— 
cat, with possibly an item between elephant and mouse/rat (cf. creeper/thong 
in 1, 2, 3 and rope in Taylor’s chain; ox probably =elephant, and butcher, a 
non-Hindu sociological feature, is missing from the Indic tales). 

At the risk of building too much on slender evidence, we might now attempt 
a statement of possible development from the reconstruction to the versions 
actually found. We should have to posit an early southern development in 
which the items of the long northern chain: king . . . stick, were replaced by 
the typical southern chain with pig—hunter; the resultant chain is not found 
in any version but is very closely approximated by 9 (Ceylon). In some area 
of the north, perhaps to the east or the south of Hindustan, a new ending 
was invented in which the rat entered one of the elephant’s bodily orifices; 
this also reached Ceylon’ and by contamination with the early southern 
development produced 9; 10 also shows this with secondary changes in which 
rat—cat was lost as well as some other important original items seen in 9. 
At some other point, probably in North India, another invention shifted 
mouse/rat—cat from the end to a place nearer the beginning of the chain, 
and replaced them at the end by an insect which bit the elephant;" so 3 and 
possibly 11. In 8 this was contaminated with the other new final action-motif 
(insect enters elephant’s trunk). In 4 we find a combination of the two newer 
endings, with rats—cat placed just before elephant and ant after elephant. 
In 7 and 12 we presumably have contamination of specifically northern and 
southern types respectively with the newer version in which mouse/rat—cat 
had been shifted towards the beginning. It would be possible to work out 
other ways in which the combinations could have arisen, but there can be 
little certainty. 

We should discuss shortly the fact that the Kota version 13 is in a style 
so unlike the general one of this type of cumulative tale, and this though the 
Toda version 12 from the same area and so closely connected with the Kota 
version is in the typical formulaic style. The general features of Kota story- 
telling style have been discussed elsewhere by me, in an introductory study 
to a volume of Kota texts.” I found there that the Kotas have only the one 
style of oral composition (apart from the song-style), and characterized it as 
compulsory for all prose composition without exception. All story-telling, 


8 In Handworterbuch des deutschen Marchens, loc. cit. 

® So Taylor in JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 46: 84. 

10 We are perfectly justified in treating Ceylon as an area more accessible to influences from 
the North of India than the isolated Nilgiris and Coorg. 

11 Or, are two different innovations to be seen in this? Cf. 7 and 12. The restatement on this 
basis is easy. 

12 See note 4. Some notes on Kota story-telling have already been published in A Classical 
Indian Folktale as a Reported Modern Event: the Brahman and the Mongoose (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 83: 503-13, 1940) and The Faithful Dog as Security 
for a Debt: a Companion to the Brahman and the Mongoose Story-type (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society 61: 1-17, 1941). 
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whether of myths or of stories of the recent past or the present, all exposition 
(e.g. accounts of rituals dictated to me), even prayers, are in the same style. 
Consequently, this tale which we are examining, even though it undoubtedly 
came to the Kotas in the usual formulaic style, was remade by them with the 
features of their one and only prose style. 

Finally, the fact that the Coorgs use the tale as part of the rice-harvest 
festival is, I think, not to be connected in any way with the ritual use in Jewish 
ceremonial of another of the cumulative tale-types (Taylor Mt. 2010). The 
tales are different, and the ritual use of both is mere accidental coincidence. 

It does not seem premature to draw from this study and two others already 
made by me” the general conclusion that India proper is divided into two 
areas between which differences in the treatment of folktale motifs and types 
are to be expected; these areas are the North and the South, the latter in- 
cluding Ceylon. Study of the echo-word motif showed that it occurs only in 
the South—Tamil, Toda, Kota, Coorg, and Ceylon. The motif of the faithful 
dog as security for a debt occurs in both areas, the South—Tamil and Kota, 
having a different central motif from the North. In our present study the 
southern versions were Toda, Kota, Coorg, and Ceylon. 

We must not expect to find such a clear differentiation affecting every motif 
and type; in some studies that I have made no such differentiation appeared. 
Chronological conditions undoubtedly have a bearing on the matter. How- 
ever, I am willing to predict that in a great many cases detailed studies will 
add their evidence to the general conclusion that I have formulated. 

Where the boundary between the two areas is to be drawn is still unknown. 
Collections of stories for the crucial middle territory are scanty; Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and the eastern coastal plain are not well represented in our pub- 
lished sources. That the division between the two areas does not coincide 
with the linguistic division between the northern Indo-aryan and the south- 
ern Dravidian seems clear. In the case of the faithful dog as security for a 
debt the Hyderabad version was of the northern type. There was some doubt 
which Hyderabad was meant, though it seemed fairly clear that it was that 
of the Deccan; but we have no information whether the language of the 
original was the Dravidian Telugu or the Indo-aryan Urdu. Another version 
of the northern type has however been reported from near the mouth of the 
Kistna river, i.e. in Telugu territory.* It should be noted moreover that the 
echo-word motif, which is based on a linguistic feature widespread in all the 
language-families of India, has been reported in the Dravidian languages of 
the South and in the Indo-aryan Sinhalese of Ceylon, but not in the Indo- 
aryan languages of North India. 

Further study will undoubtedly elucidate some of the problems suggested 
by recognition of this division. Not least of these problems will be that of 
the correlation of the division based on folklore studies with the division 


3 An Echo-word Motif in Dravidian Folktales (Journal of the American Oriental Society 
58: 553-70, 1938) and The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt: a Companion to the Brahman 
and the Mongoose Story-type (ibid. 61: 1-17, 1941). 

“4 Reproduced and discussed in a brief communication in Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 62: 339-41, 1942. 
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into cultural areas based on more strictly ethnological material. As yet, how- 
ever, all such problems have been only adumbrated; their solutions are still 
in the future. 


APPENDIX 
COORG VERSION (11) 


“Ah! hear, oh people of the district!’’ “Yes!” 

“Hear the wonder, how the dove and the kuruli-bird" laid their eggs together. Oh 
people of the district!’’ ‘‘Yes!’’ 

“The dove went off, making its young one fly. The young of the kuruli-bird said: 
‘You must tie bells on my legs and a wooden bell on my neck and gold on my beak.’ 
Oh people of the district!’’ ‘Yes!’ 

“T asked: ‘Oh carpenter! carpenter! will you tie bells on the legs of the young of the 
kuruli-bird and a wooden bell on its neck and gold on its beak?’ Oh people of the 
district!’’ ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“The carpenter said: ‘I have not enough time. I must go on doing wood-work and 
gold-work.”* Oh people of the district!” ‘‘Yes!’’ 

“T asked: ‘Oh pig! pig! will you break down the carpenter’s creepers and plantain- 
trees?’ Oh people of the dist.ict!’’ ‘“‘Yes!’’ 

“The pig said: ‘I have not enough time. I must go on ploughing up worms (to 
eat).’ Oh people of the district!’ “‘Yes!” 

“T asked: ‘Oh Meda!!7 Meda! will you beat the drum in the jungle where the pig is 
(so as to frighten the pig) ?’ Oh people of the district!”’ ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“The Meda said: ‘I have not enough time. I must go on doing work with reeds and 
leaves of the screw-pine (making umbrellas).’ Oh people of the district!’’ ‘‘Yes!” 

“TI asked: ‘Oh field-mouse! field-mouse! will you bore a hole in the drum of the 
Meda?’ Oh people of the district!’ “Yes!” 

“The mouse said: ‘I have not enough time. I must go on cracking and eating grains 
of paddy.’ Oh people of the district!” “Yes!” 

“I asked: ‘Oh yellow rat-snake! yellow rat-snake! will you swallow the field- 
mouse?’ Oh people of the district!’’. ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“The yellow rat-snake said: ‘I have not enough time. I must go on copulating with 
the cobra.’ Oh people of the district!’’ ‘‘Yes!” 

‘I asked: ‘Oh cattle-boys! cattle-boys! will you kill the yellow rat-snake?’ Oh people 
of the district!’’ ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“The cattle-boys said: ‘We have not enough time. We must go on watching the 
cattle.’ Oh people of the district!’’ ““Yes!”’ 

“T asked: ‘Oh bull Whitey! bull Whitey! will you gore the cattle-boys?’ Oh people 
of the district!’’ ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“Bull Whitey said: ‘I have not time enough. I must go on chasing after cow Whitey! 
Oh people of the district!’ “Yes!” 

“T asked: ‘Oh wasp! wasp! will you sting bull Whitey?’ Oh people of the district!” 
“Yes!’’ 


4 This was identified by my informant as the ‘‘Buffalo-bird,” and is probably the common 
mynah. 

6 In Coorg the same man used to function as both carpenter and goldsmith; this is probably 
still true in some villages. 

17 The Medas are a caste who make umbrellas (of reeds and screw-pine leaves) and baskets, 
do coolie work in the rice-fields, beat drums at Coorg festivals, marriages, and funerals, and 
serve as beaters in hunting in the jungle. 
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“The wasp said: ‘I have not time enough. I have work on my nest.’ Oh people of 
the district!’’ “‘Yes!’”’ 

“T asked: ‘Oh red kite! red kite! will you kick the (nest of the) wasp?’ Oh people of 
the district!’ ‘“Yes!”’ 

“The red kite asked: ‘What wages for my legs, what wages for my hands will you 
give me?’ Oh people of the district!”’ ‘‘Yes!”’ 

“T said: ‘I will tie bells on your legs and a wooden bell on your neck and gold on 
your beak.’ Oh people of the district!” “‘Yes!”’ 

“Accordingly the red kite went and kicked the (nest of the) wasp. 

The wasp went and stung bull Whitey. 

Bull Whitey went and gored the cattle-boys. 

The cattle-boys went and killed the yellow rat-snake. 

The yellow rat-snake went and swallowed the field-mouse. 

The field-mouse went and bored a hole in the drum of the Meda. 

The Meda went and beat the drum in the jungle where the pig was. 

The pig went and broke down the creepers and plantain-trees of the carpenter. 

The carpenter went and tied bells on the legs of the young of the kuruli-bird and 
a wooden bell on its neck and gold on its beak. Oh people of the district!’ ‘“‘Yes!”’ 


TODA VERSION (12) 
The Story of the Wasp 


In a certain tree, a bird produced its young ones in a hollow in the trunk. That bird 
said: ‘‘I shall go to god and bring fruit for my young ones,” and it went away. Having 
gone, it returned carrying fruit from god to the tree with the hollow, where it had pro- 
duced its young. Then, in order to give the fruit to its young ones, it looked so that 
it might enter the hollow. The hollow in the tree had closed completely. 

Then a Toda man came that way past that tree. When he came, that bird looked at 
that Toda and said: ‘‘Please cut open this tree!’’ That Toda said: ‘‘Why should I cut 
open my tree?” 

Then a wasp came. This bird said: ‘‘Oh wasp! please bite this Toda!” That wasp 
said: ‘‘Why should I bite my Toda?” 

A Badaga man came there. This bird said: ‘‘Oh Badaga! have the kindness to strike 
this wasp!” That Badaga said: ‘‘Why should I strike my wasp?” 

A deer came that way. It said: ‘‘Oh deer! have the kindness to graze this Badaga’s 
field!” That deer said: ‘‘Why should I graze my Badaga’s field?”’ 

A European came that way. This bird looked at that European and said: ‘‘Oh 
European! have the kindness to shoot this deer!” That European said: ‘‘Why should 
I shoot my deer?” 

A rat came there. It said: “Oh rat! have the kindness to gnaw that European’s 
gun!” That rat said: ‘‘Why should I gnaw my European’s gun?” 

A cat came that way. It said: ‘Oh cat! have the kindness to catch the rat!’’ The cat 
said: ‘‘Why should I catch my rat?” 

An old woman came there. It said: ‘Oh old woman! have the kindness to pour on 
the cat the water drained from the rice!’’ That old woman said: ‘‘Why should I pour 
on my cat the water drained from the rice?”’ 

A cow came that way. It said: ‘Oh cow! please kick the old woman!” That cow 
said: ‘‘Why should I kick my old woman?” 

That cow’s calf came that way. This bird said: ‘‘Oh cow’s calf! please bite your 
mother on the teat!” 

That cow’s calf went and bit its mother on the teat. 
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That cow went and kicked the old woman. 

That old woman went and poured on the cat the water drained from the rice. 

That cat went and caught that rat. 

That rat went and gnawed the European’s gun. 

That European took that gun and shot that deer. 

That deer went and grazed its Badaga’s field. 

That Badaga went and struck the wasp. 

That wasp went and bit that Toda in the eye. 

That Toda went and cut open that tree. 

That bird went and giving the fruit to its children went on living happily, they say. 
This is the story of the wasp. 


KOTA VERSION (13) 


About a thousand years ago, when our grandfathers used to go hunting daily, one 
day our karvaky-bird"* that tells omens, was crying in a tree. The hunters said: ‘That 
is, as we see, the omen-bird. We must not kill it. Let us ask it why it is crying! Come!” 
When they went there, the karvaky-bird said: ‘‘Chick! chick! chick!”’ 

When they asked: ‘‘Why are you crying?” it cried, saying: ‘‘Fathers! Just when I 
had placed all my children in the hollow of this tree, just before I came getting food 
to fill our bellies, the tree grew together. Now how shall I see my children?” Then 
they told it: “If we are to take your children from that tree and give them to you, 
just a man who does carpenter-work, having cut with his chisel and having made your 
offspring to come outside, will give them to you. We for our part do not know how to 
do that.”” When it asked: ‘‘Then where shall I go, fathers?” they told it: ‘‘Do not go 
anywhere! There is in our village a man who does carpenter-work. Only if you go and 
bring him with you, your children will come to you.” 

That karvaky-bird went to that carpenter and asked: ‘‘Father! My children are 
dying of hunger. Doing an act of charity, open my nest and grant it to me!”’ He said: 
“Tsh! A bird which is the son of one with vermin-infested head (literally, one with 
a shaved head) has no work or the like. My troubles have to do with me; your troubles 
have to do with you. Go and ask someone else to come! Go!”’ To that bird there came 
extreme sorrow. 

Then it thought to itself: ‘‘To whom shall I go and ask so that it will be well?”’ and 
it said: “If I ask the carpenter's wife at least, I hope she will tell her husband to do it,” 
and it went and said to his wife: ‘‘Mother! Tell your husband to open my nest and 
give them to me.” To that she said: ‘‘Tsh! You ugly-face! do not talk to me! Go 
away!” 

Then what could the bird alas! do? It thought and looked and came near the milch- 
cow and said: “‘Cow! Just when I told your owner to open my nest for me, he refused 
to open it for me. When I told his wife also, she refused to assent. You at least, do me 
the favor!’’ When that cow said: ““You have no sense. When you have come and ask 
me, what shall I do?’’ it went near the calf of that cow and asked: ‘‘Calf! calf! When I 
asked your owner to open my nest for me, he refused to grant that to me. His wife 
also refused to assent. Your mother also refused to help me. Therefore, you at least 
help me!"’ When the calf said: ‘‘When all those refused to help, how shall I help?” 
after that, that bird went lamenting through the jungle. 

There there was a big tiger. Having seen that karvaky-bird, it asked: ‘‘Why are 
you lamenting?’’ When it said: ‘“‘No one at all will help me. I am lamenting, just 
saying: ‘How shall I live in this world?’ ” that tiger said: “I will teach you a good 
trick. Without fail do like that!"” When it asked: ‘‘How? Tell me, father!” the tiger 


18 Species not identified. 
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said: “Only the kirtib-beetle’® is a kind of creature that is obedient to your words. 
Therefore, do as I say! Then a man will come to open your nest for you.’’ When the 
bird said: ‘‘How is that?” the tiger said: ‘‘Catch a kirtib-beetle! Having caught it, for 
your part, peck two pecks on its head! When you peck, crying it will ask: ‘What do 
you say that I should do, mother?’ When it asks, say: ‘Do as I say! Only if you do 
like that, not killing you, I will without fail release you. If not, I will without fail kill 
you.’ Then, when it says: ‘What?’ you must say: ‘You must go and, when the calf 
drinks its mother’s milk, you must go and must without fail pinch and bite the tail 
of that calf’.’’ The tiger gave advice, saying: ‘‘When the beetle says: ‘What after 
that?’ you must say: ‘When I have said: ‘Release it!’’ you must release it’.’’ 

Then the karvaky-bird was glad and, when it went on searching for a kirtib-beetle, 
it saw how there was a big kirtib-beetle there, and it went and caught it and pecked 
two pecks on its head. When the beetle said: ‘Mother! Do not kill me! I will do as you 
say,” the bird came carrying that to the house of that carpenter. Just at that time, 
the carpenter carried his milking-pot and brought with him his wife to catch the calf, 
and let the cow out of the shed. When she caught the calf and let it go to the cow, the 
calf sucked milk. His wife stood there in order to catch the calf. Her husband sat at 
the cow’s udder. The calf was sucking.”® 

At that time, that karvaky-bird said to the kirtib-beetle: ‘‘Go and without fail bite 
the calf’s tail hard!’ The kirtib-beetle went and without fail bit the calf’s tail hard. 
The calf without fail bit the cow’s teat hard. The cow made one jump and with its 
horns hooked that man once. He took a stick that was nearby and hit his wife two 
blows on the back. When the calf ran bellowing in front and the cow ran behind, 
when these two ran to the edge of the forest, that karvaky-bird said to the beetle: 
“Come!” The beetle came. When it came, the calf’s pain ceased. 

In that forest there was a tiger. That tiger however did not know that this cow and 
calf had come there. At that time, this carpenter went and seized those hunters and 
said: ‘‘The tiger will bite and without fail kill my cow. The cow has gone just to the 
place where the tiger is. Therefore, let us kill the tiger and come driving the cow! 
Come!"’ Those hunters told him about the sorrow that the karvaky-bird had just at 
that time previously. The hunters, who had said: ‘If it were something that we could 
do, we would do it for you. Therefore, we are sorry for your children and for you,” 
had pity for the bird. If you say: ‘‘Why?” the hunters had pity for this bird because, 
when these people go to hunt, this bird is telling omens, that game will be got and 
that it will not be got. Therefore, those hunters said: ‘‘Carpenter! Several days ago 
when we said: ‘Open that bird’s nest for it!’ did you grant it to it? Just as you said, so 
we will not assent either. Therefore, we will certainly not shoot the tiger. Only if you 
go first and open that bird’s nest and return, we will come bringing to you your cow 
and your calf and hand them over to you.” 

At that time, the carpenter called the karvaky-bird and said: ‘Where is your nest? 
I want you to show me. Come!” and the karvaky-bird was glad and showed the tree 
with its nest. Then the carpenter, with care so that there should not be any harm to 
those young ones, struck with his hand to find the hollow and examined, and opened 
that nest and took those young birds out and let them go to the mother-bird. At that 
time, the karvaky-bird said: ‘‘This nest for its part is not good, elder brother car- 
penter! Having made a good nest, make it broad and make a good nest and give it to 
us, so that my children and I and my husband, all of us, may go on living happily!” 


19 Species not identified. 

20 It is regular dairy-practice in the Nilgiris to let the calf start its mother's milk, then drive 
it away and milk the milch-animal (cow or buffalo). As here, there is usually a second person 
to drive away or catch the calf. 
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Just according to that, he made a good nest and picked good grass and arranged it 
there so that warmth should strike them, and he put the young ones inside that and 
called the karvaky-bird and said: ‘‘You and your husband and your children, all of 
you, go on living happily!’’ Having built that nest for them, he went to those hunters, 
Then those hunters said: ‘‘As our proverb tells, it has become today like the proverbial 
saying which says: ‘If you say: ‘‘Peacock! Peacock! Your feathers are beautiful. I want 
to play. Give me a feather!’’ does it give one to you? It does not give one. Therefore, 
you must catch it and put your foot on it and pluck a feather forcibly.’ If that cow 
had not run away, would you have assented to our words? Therefore, from today on, 
realize carefully: ‘However much each one of those who are men is able to do, that 
much he must do.’” 

Taking their bows and arrows, dogs, everything, they went to that jungle. When 
they went, a big tiger had stretched out its legs and lain down and was sleeping. The 
cow for its part was not there. Therefore they said: ‘‘We must make the people’s fear 
release them,” and with the bows that they had they shot and killed that tiger. As our 
proverb tells, as it says: “If someone digs a pit, saying: ‘Let us kill a man!’ just he 
will fall into that pit,’’ just the tiger which said: ‘‘I must catch and kill a cow and eat 
it,’’ died at the hands of the hunters. Therefore, another proverb of ours tells. Like 
the proverbial saying which says: ‘If we think of one thing, god makes another thing,” 
we must not at any time have the desire, namely: ‘‘Let us destroy a man!”’ 

After that, the hunters went to that carpenter and said: ‘‘We have killed the tiger. 
Do not fear! If your cow is in that neighborhood, you may come driving it. Go! The 
tiger is not there. Do not fear!’’ and they sent him off. That carpenter, becoming 
courageous, wandered through all the forest and looked, and the calf and the cow, not 
having died, were well. 

Having come driving those to the house, when he looked at the calf, on the calf's 
tail a kirtib-beetle had bitten and made a skin-wound. When he looked at the cow, 
the calf had bitten the cow’s teat hard. Having realized that, he said to his wife: 
“Wife! A kirtib-beetle for its part bit the calf. The calf for its part bit the cow’s teat. 
The cow for its part hooked me. I for my part took a stick and beat you. All this is not 
our fault. I have found out: ‘It is work that the karvaky-bird did.’ Therefore, my 
wife! do not be angry with me! I will seize your feet in supplication.” When he 
looked at his wife’s back alas! a welling had risen in two or three places. Therefore, 
because without reason he had veaten his wife who had been doing nothing at all, he 
seized his wife’s feet in supplication and made a reconciliation with her according 
to the custom of our caste. Therefore, as our proverb tells, the proverbial saying which 
says: ‘‘Whatever burden comes such as has not come before, having thought and hav- 
ing reflected, do the work!’”’ one must not do any work, having shut both eyes. 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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REED SMITH 1881-1943 


With the death this summer on July twenty-third of Reed Smith the cause 
of American folklore has suffered a deep loss. Not only will his advice be 
missed in the various folklore organizations where he has been active but it 
will be a matter of regret that his contributions to the study of our traditions 
should cease when apparently many fruitful years lay ahead. 

It must be remembered that he was many things besides folklorist. He 
was born in North Carolina in 1881 and spent practically all his sixty-two 
years in one or other of the Carolinas. For more than thirty years he was 
at the University of South Carolina, about half of the time as Dean of the 
Graduate School. He took a prominent part in the life of his university and 
state. During the first World War, for example, he was executive secretary 
of the South Carolina State Council of Defense. He founded the Extension 
Division of his university and was the first editor of the University Weekly 
News. 

He early interested himself in the ballads still to be found in South Carolina 
and after preliminary publication of some of them brought them out through 
the Harvard University Press as South Carolina Ballads in 1928. It was prob- 
ably in his preparation of the excellent comparative notes to this work that 
he became interested in the more thorough comparative study of the Euro- 
pean ballad in America. For some years a considerable part of his time went 
to the work of a committee on folksong appointed by the Popular Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association of America. At the end of their 
investigation they were able to publish a good account of all the important 
collections and collectors of folksong. This list has been the foundation of all 
subsequent bibliographical work in this field. 

He was a leading spirit in the founding of the South Carolina Folklore 
Society and later of the Southeastern Folklore Society and in the establish- 
ment of the Southern Folklore Quarterly. 

His real accomplishments in folklore were therefore important, as seen in 
actual publication and organization. Perhaps even more influential for the 
future of the subject which he loved was his early and constant insistence 
that music is an indispensable part of the ballad tradition and that a study 
of the tunes is quite as necessary as a consideration of the texts. The whole 
direction of ballad scholarship has been profoundly modified by this point 
of view, in the recognition and establishment of which Reed Smith played 
so large a part. 

STITH THOMPSON. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 





NOTES 


OLD HUDSON RIVER TOWN NAMES:—Wallace Bruce, author of The 
Hudson, published by Bryant Union, New York, and copyrighted in 1894 by the 
author, speaks of ‘‘the rhyme of the old-time river captains, which Captain Anderson 
of the Mary Powell told the writer he used to hear frequently when a boy: 


‘West Point and Middletown, 
Konnosook and Doodletown, 
Kakiak and Mamapaw, 

Stony Point and Haverstraw’ ” 


and adds, ‘‘Quaint as these names now sound, they all are found on old maps of the 
Hudson.” 
Some years ago I undertook the task of hunting up the old towns of 


Konnosook and Doodletown, 
Kakiak and Mamapaw. 


I found them all with changed names except Doodletown. 
MELLINGER EDWARD HENry. 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


THE MOTIF OF A PENNYWORTH OF WIT:—All who have used Professor 
Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (6 vols., Helsinki and Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1932-36), are aware of the great value of that work, which has already 
revolutionized the study of the folktale and the next edition of which should go even 
further in putting the study of plots upon a scientific basis. 

In a work of as vast a scope as the Motif-Index, some revisions will be almost in- 
evitable after its first edition. It is the purpose of this note to mention the items listed 
under two contiguous headings of the Index, to add a few similar plots not listed there, 
and then to examine this body of tales with a view to suggesting an alteration of their 
classification for the future edition of Professor Thompson’s work. 

Under the heading J-163.1 (Man buys a pennyworth of wit) the reference in 
Thompson is to John Edwin Wells’ A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400 (New Haven, 1916), 179. Under the next number J-163.2 (Man to bring 
wife a purseful of sense) the reference is to Charles Marie Joseph Bédier, Les Fabliaux 
(Paris, 1893) 451. 


Well’s sources are as follows: 

A Peniworth of Witte is preserved in two versions. The former, not later than 1325, consists 
of 200 short couplets in MS Auchinleck (1330-1340). The latter, How a Merchande dyd hys 
Wyfe Betray, of much later date, is in MSS Cbg. Univ. Libr. Ff II 38 (15th century), 136 
couplets, and Harley 5396 (15th century), a fragment of 175 verses in couplets. 


The references given us by Bédier in the 1895! edition of Les Fabliaux are as 
follows: 

1. El Conde Lucanor. exemplum 36; from Don Juan Manuel, El libro de los enxiemplos 
del Conde Lucanor (ed. Hermann Knust. Leipzig, 1900) 161-5. 


2. Recueil de fabliaux; from Anatole de Courde de Montaiglon and Gaston Raynaud, 
Recueil général et complet des Fabliaux. . . . (6 vols. Paris, 1872-90) 3: 67. 


1 I did not have immediate access to the earlier edition of 1893. 
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3. Hermann Fressant’s ‘‘Ehefrau und Bulerin;” a fifteenth-century German poem, edited 
in Friedrich Heinrich Von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer (3 vols. Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 
1850) 217-18 and xix. 

4. ‘Von den Freundinnen;” a fifteenth-century German poem, edited in Joseph Von Lass- 
berg, Liedersaal, das ist Sammelung altdeutscher. . . . (St. Gallen und Kostanz, 1846) 1: 545 ff. 

s. ‘Von Buhlschaft und treuer Liebe’; another fifteenth-century poem, ed. in J. Baechtold, 
Einundzwanzig Fabeln. . . . in Germania (33: 263-4, 1888). 


With regard to his last two references, Bédier (451) makes the following statement: 


On peut rapprocher encore un conte kamaonien ot une femme demande 4 son mari de lui 
rapporter de voyage ‘‘le mauvais du bon et le bon du mauvais."” Romania, Cosquin, t.X, 545. 
Cf. Englische Studien, 1883, pp. 111-25 (Kélbing, A penniworth of white). 


I should like to point out that the ‘‘conte kamaonien,’’ to which Bédier refers, is 
included in E. Cosquin’s article, Contes populaires lorrains, in Volume X of Romania, 
but the page reference is incorrect, for the story in question is summarized on 547-8. 
The final reference given by Bédier, the one to the Englische Studien, 1883, 111-25, is 
evidently erroneous, for the pages referred to in that issue are taken up with reviews 
of various books. 

Thus far, then, I have mentioned all the stories listed under the numbers J-163.1 
and J-163.2 in Thompson’s Motif-Index. I should like now to refer to two other 
stories which fit into the category of tales we are considering. 

In 1908 Professor E. Langlois published for the first time a collection of French 
nouvelles, written in Sens in the latter half of the fifteenth century (Nouvelles fran- 
caises..... Paris, H. Champion. 1908). In the sixth chapter of this work is told the 
story of Symonnet Piquet, which contains both the purchase of wisdom motif and 
that of the test of loyalty of one’s associates. 

The second story I should like to add to the group we are studying is from the Scala 
Celi of Johannes Gobii Junior (Liibeck, 1476) fo. 133b-134a. In this work our story 
is attributed to Jacques de Vitry, but I have been unable to locate it in the work of 
that author: 


A husband kept a mistress; his wife frequently reprehended his faithlessness, but without 
avail. Before he leaves on a trip, his wife asks him to get for her an ‘‘oblata’s” worth of sense 
and to bring it to her in his purse. He consults a wise man, who advises him to test his wife 
and mistress by appearing before each of them in turn in ragged clothing and telling them that 


he had lost all his property. The mistress spurns him; the wife receives him affectionately. 


Now we should note that in this whole group of tales which we are considering, all 
but two, the version in the Conde Lucanor and that in the ‘conte kamaonien” contain 
two very distinct motifs: that of the purchase of wisdom and that of the test of the 
loyalty of one’s associates. (The latter is obviously a branch of motif H-1558.1.) The 
version in the Conde Lucanor contains the motif of the purchase of wisdom, but in a 
form considerably different from the one we see in the main body of our stories, and 
the rest of the tale is entirely different. The ‘‘conte kamaonien,”’ on the other hand, 
does not contain the motif of purchased wisdom, but does contrast the loyalty of 
courtesan and wife; however this test motif appears in a weak form. In view of all 
this, I feel that these two stories should be considered separately from all the others 
mentioned above and that their motifs should be classified under different headings. 

With regard to Thompson’s present classification of the motif of the purchased 
wisdom, it would seem that his criterion for placing a given story under J-163.1 or 
J-163.2 rests on the unit of wisdom to be bought. This is however an erroneous system 
of classification, because three of the stories given by Bédier, which have been placed 
under the number J-163.2 (Man to bring wife a purseful of sense) contain specifically 
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the request that the philandering gentleman bring the loyal spouse a penny’s 
(‘‘Heller’s,”’ in the German versions) worth of wit, and hence they belong to the same 
group with the versions indicated by Wells. Furthermore, in the Scala Celi story, we 
see the combination of the ideas of a pennyworth (oblata) and a purseful of sense. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the unit of wisdom involved is a vital factor, and 
I should suggest that this group of motifs dealing with the purchase of wisdom be 
combined under a single number, forming a category to be called ‘‘Wife asks husband 
to purchase a little wisdom,”’ or something similar. Such a classification would, then, 
not include the similar motif contained in the Conde Lucanor, which would be placed 
in a separate sub-category.? 

The other principal motif contained in the majority of the tales mentioned above, 
that of the test of the wife and mistress(es) would, I believe, form a sub-category 
under H-1558 (Test of loyalty of associates), to which it is closely akin. 

J. Wooprow HASSELL, Jr. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


INCANTATION FOR RETRIEVING LOST MARBLES:—Sigmund Sameth, 
Grandeval Farm, Kutztown, Pa., is interested in obtaining the complete text of “a 
childhood magical incantation which New York City youngsters knew about twenty 
years ago. This particular rhyme was used for retrieving lost marbles. The ritual in- 
volved casting a second marble in the general direction of the supposed lost marble 
while chanting a ditty which began ‘Immie go here. Immie go there. Immie go every- 
where’ and which ended with the words, ‘Go find your brother.’ ’’ If any reader of 
the JOURNAL remembers the complete text of this rhyme Mr. Sameth would be 
pleased to receive a transcript. 


2 It could well be classified with Tale XXIII in Volume 2 of Swan’s edition of the Gesta 
Romanorum, entitled ‘‘Of Doing all Things with Concord and Forethought.” 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FOLK Music:—Plans for the creation of an Inter- 
American Institute of Folk Music which would form a part of the Inter-American 
University sponsored by the National University of Panama were completed last 
May, and the Institute was formally opened this September, in conjunction with the 
opening of the Inter-American University. The purpose of the Institute of Folk Music 
is to establish a permanent archive for deposit of folk music recordings collected in 
Panama and elsewhere; to provide for periodic seminars for the analysis of the music 
collected; to coordinate the investigations of specialists; to provide for public con- 
ferences based on seminar results; to provide for the publication of articles on folk 
music, of original compositions based on indigenous music, and music texts for the 
schools of the Republic of Panama; to extend the artistic culture of the University 
and, finally, to establish cooperation and interchange with similar music organizations 
and institutions now established in the Americas. The cooperation of such institutions 
with the Inter-American Institute of Folk Music is earnestly desired, and communi- 
cations and suggestions regarding the newly-founded Institute will be welcomed by 
its director, Myron Schaeffer, Apartado 701, Universidad de Panama. 


StuDY ON SINGING GAMES IN PREPARATION :—Ray Wood, author of Mother Goose 
in the Ozarks and The American Mother Goose, is now preparing a volume on singing 
games used by American school children, with music, description, and illustrations. 
In order to have his work embody as much new representative material as possible, 
Mr. Wood asks that versions of traditional games as currently played, or as they 
have been played within the memory of contributors, and versions of games of recent 
origin which are being used, particularly games whose text or music indicates Ameri- 
can origin, be sent to him. He will also be glad to obtain the names and addresses of 
instructors, folklore collectors, primary teachers, and camp or playground counsellors 
whom he might address in this regard. All material should be sent to Ray Wood, 
Raywood, Texas. 


APPOINTED TO CHAIR AT CAMBRIDGE:—J. Frank Dobie, Professor of English at the 
University of Texas, and secretary and editor of the Texas Folklore Society, has 
recently been appointed to an honorary chair in American History and Folklore at 
Cambridge University for the next academic year. Professor Dobie will leave for 
England soon. His activities as a folklorist and University teacher were the subject 
of a feature article in the September eleventh issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 


GuEst LECTURER ON INTER-AMERICAN PROGRAM:—Miss Eleanor Hague of Pasa- 
dena, California, authority on Latin-American folk music, participated as a delegate 
and guest lecturer on a program of inter-American cultural relations at the University 
of Panama in September. Following her visit to the University Miss Hague will con- 
tinue her researches on folk music in Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Mexico. 


To Tour Paciric Coast:—John Jacob Niles, folksong recitalist, has announced 
a concert and lecture tour of the Pacific Coast early in 1944. An account of Mr. Niles 
and his experiences as folksong collector and recitalist was published in the September 
sixth issue of Life. 


FOLKLORE JOURNAL AND Group AT La Paz, Botivia:—An interesting folklore 
publication recently appeared in La Paz, Bolivia: ‘“‘Boletin de Folklore, Folkvisa, y 
Folkway de Bolivia,’’ Volume 1, Number 1, 1942. It is published in conjunction with 
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‘Revista de Antropologia de Bolivia,” official organ of the Institute ‘‘Tihuanacu” of 
Anthropology, Ethnology and Prehistory. 

This double magazine is the work of Professor Ignacio Arthur Posnansky, Director; 
Dr. José P. Bilbao Llano, Director of Scientific Exploration and Linguistic Studies; 
Sr. Antonio Godoy Ter4n, Secretarial Editor; Zwingli Holmgaard Petersen, Cartogra- 
pher. Other collaborators in the Folklore Section are: Sr. Alberto Laguna Meave, 
Srta. Blanca A. Ladrén de Guevara, Sr. Antonio Gonz4lez Bravo, Sr. D. Alomfas 
Robles, Sr. Néstor Pefiaranda, including other distinguished folklorists of both Bolivia 
and Pera. 

Professor Posnansky is outstanding for his excavations and anthropological work 
in the famous Lake Titicaca region of Bolivia. In his early years he studied engineering 
and as an engineer he became intensely interested in Indian culture. At present Dr. 
Posnansky has turned his efforts toward the scientific collection of Bolivian Folklore. 
In an introductory article he explains his concept of folklore, stating it to be a ‘“‘popu- 
lar science,’ and attacking ‘‘literary dilettanti’’ in this field. 

In the rather long title of the publication Dr. Posnansky seems to misunderstand 
the American word ‘‘folkways’’ when he uses ‘‘folkway,”’ translating it as ‘‘camino” 
or “‘ruto del pueblo.’’ He does, however, finally interpret the word to mean folk man- 
ners or customs. ‘‘Folkvisa” refers, according to Dr. Posnansky, to the musical and 
dance traditions of the folk. He suggests the adoption of this word from Danish and 
Swedish for international use as in the case of the word “‘folklore.’’ (C. C.) 


FOLKLORE CHAIR AT Cuzco, PERU:—Interesting news comes from Cuzco, Peru, 
that a Chair of Folklore has recently been established at the University of Cuzco. 
Professor Navarro del Aguila has been named professor for the chair. It was through 
Professor del Aguila’s efforts and deep interest in the study of folklore that the cur- 
riculum was established there. (C. C.) 


FOLKLORE Group AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY:—An informal gathering of some 
twenty members of the faculty and students at Indiana University who are interested 
in folklore was held at the home of Professor Stith Thompson, Indiana University, 
October tenth. It was decided that the group would meet fortnightly on Sunday 
evenings, at the University, and that papers relating to folklore would be read by 
members at the meetings. Additions to the Indiana University faculty this year for 
teaching on the Army Specialized Training Area and Language Program include 
Sven Liljeblad, Swedish ethnologist, Dinko Tomasic, Yugo-Slav sociologist, Thomas 
Sebeok, Hungarian linguist, Bela Botchkai, Hungarian journalist and editor, Carleton 
Hodge, linguist, who has recently made an extensive collection of Hausa (African) 
texts, and Mrs. M. Shelley, a graduate of the University of Moscow. All of these new 
members of the Indiana University staff were present at the first meeting of the 
folklore group and plan to take an active part in its future activities. 


With Arr TRANSPORT ComMAND:—Second Lieutenant Herbert Halpert, A.C., 
editor of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, is now on duty with the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Lieutenant Halpert writes that he has been able to collect some twenty folk- 
tales and tall stories recently, and that he expects to gather more. He is also planning 
to issue another number of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, either in the late fall or 
early winter of this year. His present address is: Station No. 18, ATC, APO #462, 
c/o PM, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


UNPUBLISHED LOUISIANA FOLKLORE WANTED:—Receipt of unpublished Louisiana 
folklore material will be appreciated by Calvin Claudel, 315 Murphey Hall, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Mr. Claudel is gathering for publication a 
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volume of Louisiana folktales, poetry, proverbs, Louisiana folklore bibliographies, 
etc. He announces that he has received permission from the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Library to include in his collection three fine folklore thesis collections from the 
Romance language department there. These are:—1. Lafayette Jarreau. Creole 
Folklore of Pointe Coupee Parish (M. A. Thesis, unpublished). Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1930. 2. Remi Lavergne. A Phonetic Transcription of the Creole Negro’s 
Medical Treatments, Superstitions and Folklore in the Parish of Pointe Coupee. 
(M. A. Thesis, unpublished.) Louisiana State University, 1930. 3. Adams Shelby 
Holmes Trappey. Creole Folklore in Phonetic Transcription. (M. A. Thesis, unpub- 
lished.) Louisiana State University, May 6, 1916. (Collection from New Iberia Parish, 
Louisiana.) 

Full credit in print will be given to any collector whose materials may be used. 
Your kind co-operation is requested. (C. C.) 


NortH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SociETy MEETING:—The North Carolina Folklore 
Society announces its annual meeting for December 2, at the Carolina Hotel, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. The gathering will commemorate the outstanding work in the Society 
of the late Dr. Frank C. Brown, who was secretary-treasurer for many years until his 
recent death. 

Since the founding of the Society Dr. Brown had been the supporting and driving 
force behind the organization. Plans are to be discussed at the meeting concerning the 
publication of his large and important collection of North Carolina folklore. 

Other interesting papers and talks are planned for the program, including the read- 
ing of some Creole folktales from Louisiana. (C. C.) 


WorKING ON Guost StoriEs:—Dr. Louis C. Jones, professor of English at New 
York State College for Teachers, recently lectured on folklore collecting, with special 
reference to the recording of ghost stories, before the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its Fall meeting in Indianapolis October twenty-second and twenty-third. 
Dr. Jones has assembled a collection of several hundred ghost tales as told by New 
York State informants, and is now engaged in analyzing his material and preparing 
it for publication. 


NoTE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY:—Throughout the current year we have been 
greatly indebted to Stith Thompson, Wayland D. Hand, and Calvin Claudel for their 
many courtesies in sending in news items for this department of the JOURNAL. It is 
hoped that in 1944 other members of the Society will also remember that we are al- 
ways glad to print news of general folklore interest, and forward any such items as 
come to their notice. We would also greatly appreciate receiving the reports of annual 
meetings and programs of local, state, and regional folklore societies, either from the 
officers of such societies or from some of their interested members. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


MEDIEVAL AMERICAN Art. P4l Kelemen. (2 vols., xiv, 414 pp., 960 photographs in 
306 plates. $22.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943.) 


The title is practically the only thing open to criticism in this admirable work. 
It is a compendium, not of European Medieval Art in American collections as might 
be surmised by the hasty, but of precolumbian American art, roughly contemporary 
with the medieval era in Europe. Since the awakening of general interest in native 
American art, only a few decades ago, there have appeared several works devoted to 
certain phases of the subject, and notable examples have been described and il- 
lustrated in scientific or popular reports, but here, for the first time, is a virtual corpus 
of the outstanding pieces of American art presented from an esthetic point of view. 

The work is in excellent taste, elegant but not de luxe, the text large and readable, 
printed on paper of high quality. The quarto format shows to advantage the illustra- 
tions, reproduced from photographs by fine-line half-tones that will bear inspection of 
details with a reading glass. The segregation of text and illustrations into separate 
volumes makes for comfort in reading and ease of reference. Volume I contains the 
text, followed by chronological chart, an excellent bibliography, and an ample index. 
Volume II carries, in addition to the plates, an adequate map, a Catalogue of IIlustra- 
tions that gives the size and location of each object, and a Register of Museums and 
Collections where the specimens figured are listed under their respective ownerships. 

The English is impeccable and flowing. No list of errata is given, for none is needed; 
among the hundreds of Indian and Spanish names not one typographical error was 
observed, and the present reviewer noted no instance of misreference, or of ascription 
of an object to an incorrect culture, provenience, or present location. Of the thousand 
objects illustrated only one or two of questionable genuineness were noted, and 
Kelemen admits the probably postcolumbian age of one of these, unwisely included 
(Plate 256b). 

This magnum opus is well worth the ten years of preparation that the author de- 
voted to his task. A complete understanding of the art of prehistoric peoples requires 
the collaboration of art appreciation and archaeological knowledge. Few persons com- 
bine both, and most such works suffer from either pedantic ponderosity or amateurish 
science. Kelemen submitted his text to outstanding American archaeologists and as 
a result it embodies the best up-to-date opinions; there is hardly a statement that 
would be challenged by any archaeologist. From the esthetic side Kelemen brings 
the experience of twenty years of art study. The objects chosen are from eighty-four 
museums and private collections, and in many cases were rephotographed in order to 
appear to best advantage. A number of them, especially those from small collections, 
are thus shown for the first time. 

Kelemen intentionally limits his field to five regions: Southwestern United States, 
Mexican, Mayan, Interlying (Isthmian), and Andean. Now and then he ventures 
into peripheral regions to include, for instance, a few outstanding examples from the 
Mississippi Mounds, Key Marco, Santarem and Marajo Island, but on the whole he 
confines himself to his limited field. Since the point of view is esthetic rather than 
scientific, no attempt is made to show the characteristics of every region; cultures 
with more highly developed art, such as the Maya, receive the lion’s share of space, 
though almost all regions are mentioned in the text and their art characteristics 
touched upon. The author's personal taste of course dictated the selection of the il- 
lustrations, and certain important regions are entirely neglected; some students 
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will regret, for instance, the omission of the sculptures from the ‘“‘Olmec”’ region of 
Vera Cruz and the San Agustin culture of Colombia—their mention in the text indi- 
cates that the omission was intentional. Some other important cultures are also ig- 
nored or receive but passing mention. 

After a few pages on “‘Art-History and Medieval American Art,’’ an introduction in 
which he is in his own milieu, the author devotes a chapter to ‘‘Historical Approach.” 
Here he gives for non-scientists a sketch, terse, well-written, and accurate, of the 
archaeological history of each of the five areas. Then in successive chapters are taken 
up Architecture, Sculpture, Pottery, Weaving (including basketry), Metal-Work, 
Jade and Other Semiprecious Stones, and Murals and Manuscripts. In each case, 
after a short general discussion he describes and appraises the individual objects 
or illustrations in the order in which they appear in the volume of Plates, and in the 
geographical sequence of the five regions. In the chapter on architecture he describes 
seven Southwestern, eight Mexican, thirteen Mayan and eleven Peruvian sites, 
mainly in a factual and descriptive style; in the other fields, however, Kelemen’s 
grasp of esthetic values is more in evidence. 

The final three chapters deal with ‘‘Miscellaneous Applied Arts,”’ ‘‘Facets of Daily 
Life,” and ‘‘Evolution or Influence.’’ Under the first two headings he considers Wood- 
carving, Turquoise Mosaic, Shell-work, Bone-carving, Feather-work; Agriculture, 
Musical Instruments, (Tobacco) Pipes, Mirrors, Counting and Measuring, Roads, 
City-planning, Baths and Reservoirs, and Staircases. 

In the final chapter on ‘‘Evolution or Influence’”’ Kelemen departs from esthetics 
and plunges into the anthropological question of the origin of the Indian, his culture 
and his art. While his conclusions tally with the best modern opinion, some of his 
arguments and data in support of them indicate that natural history is not his element. 
His later discussion of the problem on the basis of art elements, however, is a welcome 
contribution from an authority in this field. Especially he considers the Ulua Valley 
marble vases, the motifs of which bear so much superficial resemblance to those of 
Shang and Chou Chinese bronzes, traits which the diffusionists find one of their 
principal exhibits. These resemblances he sifts to fine dust and throws away. Part of 
his final remarks deserve full quotation: 


There is and probably always will be a school of archaeologists and art-historians—‘in- 
sectologists’ of the humanities—who value the detail above the whole. For them, sections of a 
design will always carry more weight than the spirit of the entire piece. They start from a 
spiral, a step pattern, a repeated square, knowing already where they intend to arrive. The 
specimen is important for them only because it carries the motif upon which their theory is 
based. What does not fit their picture is disregarded. The ambition to bring parallels and to 
show influences becomes a working method, so that in the end not the essence of a civilization is 
taken into consideration but rather the best examples obtainable for a series of comparisons. 

To pursue pattern details that are only superficially similar brings one to a dead end. The 
invention of patterns is technically limited and many cf them are universal; the dash, circle, 
square, oblong, spiral, star or cross, swastika—all were invented and used by several civiliza- 
tions independently during long centuries of development. The models for most of them can 
be found in nature. Even similarity in ideology is not necessarily to be explained by contact, 
for it may be the result of parallel development—very possible in races that branched from the 
same family tree in an early time, at present undeterminable. 


If the above seems more like an advertisement than a review it is because only 
trivial faults can be found with this work. 
J. ALDEN Mason. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A COLLECTION OF WELSH RIDDLEs. Vernam E. Hull and Archer Taylor. (University 
of California Publications in Modern Philology 26: 3: viii, 225-326. $1.00. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942.) 


A study of riddles not only opens up many vistas in many distant lands—Turkey, 
Arabia, Persia, Palestine; but it carries with it the excitement of the hunt. The solver 
must chase a panting word through time and space, meeting early on his way notable 
persons, real or imaginary: Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, Oedipus and the Sphinx, 
Friedreich's definition of the genre in his History of the Riddle (Geschichte des 
Rathsels, Dresden, 1860) catches its essential quality: ‘“‘A paraphrasive description 
of an unnamed object in order to kindle the reader or hearer to the discovery of this” 
—and, one may add, to throw obstacles in the way of the solution, thus giving excite- 
ment to the chase. I noted long ago in my introduction to The Riddles of the Exeter 
Book (Boston, 1910) xiii, that scholars early and late have traced the close relation 
between riddle and metaphor. It is Aristotle’s opinion (Rhetoric III: 11) that not only 
are metaphors the germs of riddles but the enigmatic elements appear in all meta- 
phors; and Gaston Paris (Introduction to Rolland, Devinettes, viii) defined the riddle 
as ‘‘a metaphor or a group of metaphors, the employment of which has not passed 
into common use and the explanation of which is not self-evident.” 

The occasion for this very cursory consideration of the Riddle genre is a recent 
publication from the University of California Press, A Collection of Welsh Riddles, 
edited by two scholars, Vernam E. Hull, who has made the translations, and Archer 
Taylor, who has arranged and annotated the riddles. In their excellent introduction, 
the editors are careful to note that ‘“‘a comparison of these Welsh riddles with riddles 
in other Celtic languages does not disclose any significant evidence of a tradition of 
purely Celtic riddling” and that ‘‘The 485 riddles which are translated below are in 
the main, current in English tradition.” It is therefore regrettable that the scattered 
English collections which have been assembled by Archer Taylor into a simple group 
are not yet accessible in printed form to the reader of the Welsh enigmas. In the mean- 
time, we must be grateful to our editors for the parallels between English and Welsh 
versions frequently indicated in their notes. 

One who has had much to do with riddles recognizes at once, in the preface and 
introduction to A Collection of Welsh Riddles, the range of scholarship that has gone 
into the making of this particular number of the University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology. It is a part of a larger design, the reproduction in easily acces- 
sible form of Celtic riddles not yet published together, Welsh or Breton, Irish or 
Scotch, Gaelic or Manx. The editors, Hull and Taylor, seem satisfied that this col- 
lection of nearly five hundred various kinds includes all that are in print. 

The reviewer has amused himself and perhaps may entertain others by comparing 
and contrasting many of these Welsh Riddles with the old enigmas that he knows 
best, those of the Exeter Book (£.B.R.)! having the same themes. A few of these 
comparisons may prove interesting. The Welsh Riddles, 32 and 33, treat a subject 
dear to riddlers in every land, as our editors are well aware, for they point to German, 
Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, Czech parallels. In this instance the Welshman de- 
scribes the universal theme, the Broom: ‘‘What is going over the floor, and, having 
done so, goes into the corner?” (33), or thus, ‘‘What gives a turn and a turn on the floor 
and takes its prey to the ashes?’’ (32). Now pass from this bit of prose to the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of ‘The Flail on the Threshing Floor” (Z£.B.R. 53) :— 


1 See my edition of The Riddles of the Exeter Book, edited with introduction, notes and 
glossary (Ginn and Co,, Boston, 1910). 
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“I saw fierce companions fare into a chamber 
Under hall’s high roof; hard were both of these, 
Bound were the companions, in bonds of very closest. 
Fettered were the fellows, fast indeed together. 
One of these two mates by a maid was guided, 
Swarthy was this Welsh woman who the way directed, 
Of both the bondsmen, in bonds together.” 


Let us take another illustration of the bald simplicity of the Welsh puzzles. Contrast 
No. 53, Onion, ‘‘What draws tears from the eyes by having its skin removed?”’ with 
the elaborate if unedifying dquble-entente of Exeter Book Riddles 26, 66, on the same 
theme, and of their many modern analogues—for instance the Leek riddle of Royal 
Riddle Book (11). One recognizes even more fully the lost opportunities of the Welsh 
Finger riddle, No. 116, ‘“‘A red person, a mantle of horn, Dicyn, docyn, there it is,” 
when one turns to the mingled compactness and completeness of E.B.R. 52, Pen and 
Three Fingers, which has many analogues in riddles remote in time and place. 

Closer parallels to the Welsh Riddles are found far nearer their own time in such a 
collection as that completed by Randle Holme, the third of a family of antiquaries 
of that name dwelling in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the so-called 
“Bridge St. House’’ at Chester. This collection was published by me, under the title 
of The Holme Riddles in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
(PMLA 18: 211-72, 1903). A comparison of Randle Holme’s Index to these riddles 
with Hull and Taylor’s ‘“‘Index to Solutions” appended to their collection, reveals 
many parallels. A few of these themes so tenacious of life may be cited with some 
comment. Ironically enough, none of these has greater vitality than the Coffin enigma 
(Hull-Taylor, No. 289): 

The one who made it does not need it, 

The one who buys it does not want it at all, 
The one who got it does not know 

What he should do, whether to have it or not. 


Now compare the Randle Holme analogue No. g. ‘‘There was a man bespoke a thing, 
which, when the owner home did bring, he that made it did refuse it, he that bought 
it did not use it, and he that had it did not know whether he had it, yea or no.” 
My notes to this Holme riddle (247) include parallels in Wassidlo’s Mecklenburg 
Collection (No. 403); in Petsch’s citations in Palaestra IV, Royal Riddle Book (4), 
and many other places; and Hull and Taylor cite analogues in fourteen different lan- 
guages (277). 

Let us take the teeth and tongue theme, another very popular Welsh riddle, Hull 
and Taylor, Nos. 86, 87, ‘‘What is a row of white cattle and a red cow in the middle?” 
This is found not only in the Holme collection (No. 125) but in riddles of every land. 
(See my citations, PMLA 18: 268). 

The imaginative comparison between the subject of the riddle and its figurative 
parallel or synonym seems sometimes obscure and forced, as the editors themselves 
recognize, when the phrase, ‘‘A young man of or from the wheat”’ is applied to a wisp 
of straw. Equally unhappy are the comparisons of a millstone to a round boar in a 
round coil (No. 62); of a scythe to a black slender bitch of a greyhound on top of a 
thornbush (No. 67); of lightning to a red hideous cow running over the gorse (No. 73). 
The Celtic imagination is at work in the picture of the sky as a broad meadow full of 
giddy-headed sheep, a golden headed maiden and a silver headed youth (see Nos. 88, 
89, 90, 91). Personifications are not very happy or convincing that liken a fair young 
lady to a spar (No. 94) or “‘a little lady in the enclosure of a valley’’ to a nut (No. 95). 
In many forced parallels between the actual and the fanciful verisimilitude is quite 
forgotten. 
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A Collection of Welsh Riddles is very well edited. The Introduction says the es- 
sential thing that “like riddles in almost all other countries, riddles in Wales deal 
with simple concrete household objects” and that “the great majority of themes are 
chosen from the life of the house-hold and the farmstead.” As we have seen, purely 
Celtic riddling is not discoverable here. The riddles are in the main current in English 
tradition, as their analogues show. Yet ‘‘the conventional introductory and closing 
formulas found in English and European riddles are usually lacking, whether such 
absence is characteristic of Welsh riddling or is due to neglect of these details by col- 
lectors.”’ 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE SERENTE. Curt Nimuendaji, translated from the MS. by Robert H. Lowie. 
(106 pp., bibliog., illus., map. Publications of the Frederick Webb Hodge An- 
niversary Publication Fund 4. Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 1942.) 


Once more, one of Nimuendaji’s monographs on the technologically simple though 
socially complex Ge tribes of eastern Brazil is made directly accessible to North 
American anthropologists through Lowie’s English translation. The results of Nimu- 
endajti’s lifetime of ethnological and linguistic work in South America, starting with 
his residence in Brazil in 1906, were published in South American and European 
journals, but remained virtually unknown to many American readers until two 
papers on the Ramkékamekra (Canella) appeared in the American Anthropologist 
(39: 560-82, 1937; 40: 51-74, 1938). The Apinayé (Anthropological Series, Catholic 
University of America 8, 1939) and The Associations of the Serente (American 
Anthroplogist 41: 408-415, 1939) which appeared the following year revealed an 
ethnologist whose interest in and grasp of social structure and function met the most 
exacting demands. 

The present monograph is devoted to an analysis of the Serente (in English spelling, 
Sherente), though an extremely useful preface clarifies the complex divisions of the 
Ge-speaking tribes. 

The Serente, like the Apinayé and Canella, have a social organization that will de- 
light any student of primitive society: patrilineal, exogamous moieties, each divided 
into four clans, four men’s and one women’s associations, two sports teams, and a 
bachelor’s hut divided into six age grades. One wonders whether the reputation of the 
Ge peoples for being relatively ‘‘primitive’’ is not merely a European judgment which 
unduly emphasizes technological achievement. In South America, few tribes outside 
the Andean area possess so many interacting factors making for social cohesion. The 
unsegmented, extended patrilineal family with its individual house, typical of the 
tropical forest, is, even where clans occur, loosely knit by comparison. 

Nimuendaja first sketches Serente structure: the landowning but chieftainless 
tribe with its feasts, initiations, and other tribal activities; villages with their chiefs 
and their formal arrangement of houses by moiety, clan, bachelor’s hut and associa- 
tion meeting places. Functional aspects of these institutions are revealed by a descrip- 
tion of the life cycle. The family is close knit and patrilineal, marriage often following 
child betrothal of cross-cousins. Birth involves a semi-couvade. Childhood brings 
preparation for adult activities. The boy of eight is assigned to a men’s association and 
a sports team (primarily for the log race), he is named, his ear is perforated, and 
eventually he enters the bachelor’s hut. To join one of the associations (these were 
evidently once graded by age) he experiences elaborate initiation rites. In the bache- 
lor’s hut, he passes through the six grades and emerges at the age of about twenty to 
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marry. Girls, meanwhile, enter the women’s association, a poor imitation of the men’s, 
and are trained for housekeeping and marriage; this association has few social func- 
tions. Each men’s association, however, jointly hunts, clears land, performs war 
tasks, owns a prostitute, and bestows girl’s names. These groupings are further inter- 
related through teaming for the log race, which is held on many occasions, through 
reciprocal ceremonial moiety functions, and through certain religious clan functions. 

Religion centers in an astral cult, the sun, moon and certain stars being objects 
of veneration and stars appearing as spirit helpers. Social rites include the fast of 
penitents to ward off calamity, the feast of the dead, and a masked sloth festival. 

Increasing contact with acculturating forces has brought a disruptive conflict be- 
tween the socially integrating factors in the native society and the individualizing 
factors introduced by the Neobrazilians. 

JUuLLAN H. STEWARD. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


LouIsIANA CREOLE DraALeEcr. James F. Broussard. (xiv, 134 pp., bibliog. $2.00. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1942.) 


In a book which does not specify its content by title, fifty-six pages are devoted 
to folklore which will prove an acceptable addition to the literature dealing with the 
French-speaking Negroes of southern Louisiana. The section includes proverbs, 
medical formulas, superstitions, poetry and folklore tales, recorded in the original 
Creole dialect of Louisiana’s Teche country. This is the dialect fabricated by Negro 
slaves from the language of their French masters. The proverbs and dit-ons as well 
as the medical curatives are given in phonetic transcriptions, the rest of the material 
is continued in an “orthography that rendered best the Creole sounds.” In a section 
of some thirty pages (88-121) Professor Broussard offers a personal translation into 
Creole of thirteen fables taken from La Fontaine. He gives as his reason for introduc- 
ing this block of matter, ‘‘La Fontaine’s homilies lend themselves easily to the 
dialect. I translated them without effort into the language of my childhood. To assure 
the integrity of the dialect, I read them to my old nurse and to other Cerole Negroes 
who nodded with approval. A few suggested changes that were too salty for adoption” 
(32-3). Had Professor Broussard lived—he died without having been abie to give 
personal attention to this work in the final stages of its preparation—he might have 
been induced to omit these translations to make space for dictated original Creole 
folk-thought. A few examples of poetic composition written by an octoroon about 1860 
afford an instance of the talent revealed in ‘‘the appealing cry of a bewildered soul 
weeping in the night.” And the proverbs he quotes “are only a few of the thousand 
... that contain the naive wisdom as well as the sly irony of our old slaves” (31). 
Saint Martin Parish only whets the appetite for more of its lore. 

The charm of sincere sympathy, admiration for quality and recognition of native 
ability of the Creole Negroes pervades the author’s introductions to the various 
sections. The discussions and referencing are not scientific by intent, which makes the 
book a more friendly companion to the folklorist who loves his material than many 
another collection in which the spirit of a people is pounded out by compilations of 
comparisons and proportioned computations. The work has the touch of a real 
personality reared in the atmosphere which is pictured. In the reference library the 
book will be consulted for its matter, on the private library shelf of the Americanist 
it will be reserved as a choice piece of literature, a record of romance and folklore 
combined. 

The reviewer has not concerned himself with the linguistic content of the volume. 
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Here, however, the scientific approach is followed. Creole Negro phonetics and 
idioms, amazing and complicated, are carefully treated. An eight page glossary of 
Creole terms reveals items of folklore and ethnology behind its curtain. Professor 
Broussard finds in his material some analogous effects of African influence upon both 
Louisiana Creole and Haitian (4, fn. 1). In the medical folklore he sees traces of Afri- 
can and Indian origin (31). The reviewer can bear witness to correspondences in some 
of the cures with those recorded from the French-speaking Houma Indians of Terre 
Bonne and La Fourche. Indian terms are determined mainly by reference to the ex- 
tensive writings of W. A. Read, to which attention is called in numerous footnotes 
throughout the book; Read’s works, however, are not listed in the Partial Bibliog- 
raphy of Writings on the Creole (130-34). The reviewer makes bold to comment 
upon several terms noted in the glossary which are overlooked as possible derivatives 
from the Indian, namely ouaouaron, ‘grenouille’ (127) an Indian echoic term traceable 
to the voice of the bullfrog, and cercle baconne (sek bakon), which Professor Broussard 
explains as ‘‘cercle 4 canne, blow gun made of bamboo and originally used by Indians 
to hunt small game”’ (113, fn. 37), but which may be derived from serbacan or sarba- 
can the term for the blowgun among Louisiana Indians in general, which comes from 
a quite different source. These are, however, minor considerations arising in the 
scrutiny of the ethnologist, which do not detract from the value and charm of a 
splendid contribution to the published material on a people who have much to 
offer as a field of research still full of promise. 

F. G. SPECK, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The title of this little volume is a misnomer since the author admits on page 33 
that he presents his version of the dialect, saying about the folk tales, ‘“‘I wrote them 
as I remembered them.”’ Obviously a bona fide language study must of a necessity 
be based on recordings of the language of a representative number of informants 
from a given locale. Otherwise the work can only be considered an esoteric exercise 
to amuse the writer in his idle moments. 

In a short space we can only point out a few salient flaws, assuming that the work 
were genuine, which it is not. The author speaks with too much finality about this- 
and-that type of French dialect in Louisiana, pigeonholing ‘“‘white’’ speech and 
‘“‘black”’ speech. It just is not as simple as all that. Dogmatic assertions merely mean 
limited knowledge of a subject, somewhat like the blind men defining the elephant. 
Until we have a much broader collection of bona fide data from all representative 
sections of Louisiana, it is very unsound to build axioms and conclusions beforehand. 

As for the vowel sounds, Broussard says there are seven, giving standard French 
sounds. We are convinced that the French alphabet or even the international pho- 
netic system cannot properly reproduce Louisiana French dialects. For instance, 
what the amateur is deceived to consider as the sound ‘‘e”’ is often the sound ‘“‘j.” 
Similarly what is taken to be ‘‘¢”’ is really ‘‘g.’’ Also the nasalized € is more something 
like ‘‘].’’ Scholars have the unfortunate habit of thinking from a mythical norm of 
correctness or standard of language. What is correct is what the informant says. 

Broussard’s first tale, “‘The Story of Foolish John,” is almost identical with For- 
tier’s same tale, ‘Foolish John.’® A great number of phrases are the same word for 


1 George S. Lane in Notes on Louisiana-French (Catholic University of America. Re- 
printed from Language 10-11, December, 1934, and March, 1935) points out the proper meth- 
ods of linguistic analysis, etc. 

2? Alcée Fortier. Louisiana Folk-Tales (Memoirs American Folklore Society 2, 1895) 62-69. 
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word, including whole sentences. Fortier's informant of over fifty years ago was a 
New Orleans woman. So it may well be that what Broussard thought he remembered 
as a St. Martin’s story, some 500 miles distant, was really a story he had heard in 
New Orleans. The third story is a ‘‘Bouqui and Lapin” tale, the well known trickster- 
type tale and somewhat of a variant of the ‘‘Part-Gone, Half-Gone, All-Gone” ver- 
sion found in Fortier’s collection. The second story, “Little John and the Giant,” 
Broussard fallaciously derives from Guadaloupe, as we pointed out in the July issue 
of California Folklore Quarterly. The fourth story, ‘‘Tom Thumb,” a variant of 
“Hansel and Gretel’ and very well known in Louisiana among the Jack and Little 
John cycles, Broussard says is ‘‘after Perrault.” 

One readily sees the absurdity of taking a certain standard tale or story and trans- 
lating it into a primitive dialect. When Broussard writes ‘‘seven-league boots” in 
so-called Negro dialect, it is an absurdity, because the word ‘‘league’’ just does not 
exist in that language. It might be all well and good to say that the form of the word 
would be this-and-that, but it is still only a figment of the pedagog’s imagination. 

One cannot help but feel an aura of doubt concerning any of the dialect material 
“collected” from Louisiana so far. Fortier, for instance, occasionally listed his in- 
formant in a casual manner, but he does not state whether he collected his tales 
verbatim from subjects. It is this reviewer’s sincere opinion that he, too, heard such- 
and-such a story told to him doubtless in French dialect and later he wrote it down 
from memory and from his own knowledge of the dialect. Countless instances of the 
vogue in Louisiana of writing in pseudo-French dialect may be pointed out, as has 
been evidenced there in many of the French newspapers from far back and even to 
the present day. 

There is no doubt that Fortier’s collection of folklore is one of the finest we have 
in America. Yet a scientific approach to the study of Louisiana French still remains 
to be done. This should be done especially for the large population of native French 
descendants. The study of so-called ‘‘Negro patois’ is important, but it represents 
only a very limited aspect of our rich Louisiana French folk culture. We have noted, 
too, that interest in this field has been more in the spirit of superficial banter, with 
the feeling that the ‘‘inferior’’ Negro subject is quaint and amusing in the landed 
esquire’s idle hours. 

There are, however, some fine bits of folk material in Broussard’s book. The small 
collection of poems, for instance, shows the lyrical beauty of Negro folk poetry and 
song, which is part of our rich American folk heritage. 

CALVIN CLAUDEL. 
University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE CHIEFS: Epic Poetry oF Fir. Buell H. Quain. (xiv, 248 pp., 
photo., gloss. $4.00. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1942.) 


The fresh, vivid quality of this collection not only does credit to the author, proving 
his untimely death a loss to his profession, but to the publisher, who dares to specialize 
in primitive art and lore. It also illustrates the advantages of field work over book 
work, and attests to the vigor of its source—the imagination of Fijians who live in the 
comparatively remote interior of Vanua Levu. This life-like quality is borne out even 
in the book’s accessories: the pictures, which show how Fijians look at home; and the 
cover, decorated with a band characteristic of Fijian barkcloth decoration. 

The collection begins with five chants which deserve the high title of ‘‘epic.”” Then 
follow five solo songs for serenade or entertainment; five songs for a particular type of 
dance, performed by groups of men in the open air; nine tales; sixteen stories, similar 
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to the tales but not taken so seriously; and fifteen little animal stories. All except the 
animal stories deal with life in the long-abandoned village called Flight-of-the-Chiefs, 
traditionally the ancestral home of these people. More than anything else, they ex- 
press pride in the heroism of the ancestors; particularly Tip-of-the-Single-Feather 
and Curve-of-the-Whale-Tooth, whose feats are performed at the behest of the 
patriarch called either The-Eldest or Sailing-the-Ocean. Though the setting for these 
feats is in antiquity, the telling of them isa live art. Even the occasional references to 
modern items—‘‘steamboats, playing cards, Chinese traders and tinned beef’’—show 
how real the material is to those who tell or hear it. Most of the chants were, as we 
should say, composed by Quain’s informant Velema out of traditional material. What 
Velema says is that they were taught to him, in trance or dream, by the ancestors 
themselves. Either way, it is a question how much they differ from what was chanted 
by previous generations. 

The material is so good that it is a pity it could not have been more nearly exhaus- 
tive. A few students will miss chiefly the music of the songs. The description of the 
setting is as vivid as the songs and tales themselves, and makes breathless reading, 
perhaps because it is so condensed. A little more of it—for example, a cast of charac- 
ters, with their roles and relationships—would have reduced the bulk of the footnotes. 
The critical discussion asks searching questions, too rarely. considered in Oceanic 
folklore, but does not establish conclusive answers. For example, the account of 
Velema, only living seer in the old tradition, is illuminating as far as it goes. But if only 
this rare opportunity could have been more fully exploited, by finding out what had 
happened within him to make a seer of him, the study would have been a landmark in 
the field of folklore. William Ellery Leonard, in a sympathetic foreword, tells how the 
author “had no more than revised the text of these translations . . . and prepared his 
introductory study, and completed a several hundred page... report... of his 
anthropological researches in Fiji, when he was off again over the seas, this time ona 
quest among the Indians up into inner Brazil.’ Apparently Quain did not have time, 
before this second journey from which he did not return, to think over his Fijian ma- 
terial as fully as it deserved. Just as it is, though the book is of high quality. 

Epwin G. Burrows. 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


THE TuTELo Spirit ADopTION CEREMONY. Reclothing the Living in the Name of the 
Dead. Transcription and Analysis of Tutelo Music. Frank G. Speck and George 
Herzog. (125 pp., pls., music. Cloth bound, $.75; paper bound, $.50. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1942.) 


Horatio Hale, James Mooney, John R. Swanton, and now Frank G. Speck and his 
collaborators have afforded the Tutelo, a once little known band of Siouan refugees 
from the Virginia Piedmont, almost better representation in the literature of ethnol- 
ogy than their Iroquoian foster parents, the erstwhile Cayuga of central New York. 
Claude Schaeffer’s scholarly introduction to Speck’s study traces the Tutelo migra- 
tions down to the adoption of the Tutelo into the League of the Six Nations in 1753, 
and their final settlement in Canada. All previously known documentary facts are 
reviewed, and the most important new source brought to light is a portion of mis- 
sionary Samuel Kirkland’s census of 1789, taken among the Six Nations and their 
dependants at Buffalo Creek. Personal names of male heads of Tutelo families are 
listed with statistics on their dependents. For some of these names Speck has at- 
tempted analyses, identifying several with historic Tutelo chiefs; moreover the names 
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are ranked into two sibs which Schaeffer and Speck ascribe to Iroquois influence, as 
Speck has previously held that eastern Siouans were sibless. 

The reviewer trusts that librarians will catalog Dr. Schaeffer's paper, although his 
name does not appear on the title page of the study, for Schaffer’s role in delivering 
this important volume to the academic world was much more than that of preparing 
the manuscript for the printer. Only Frachtenberg’s and Sapir’s short but important 
Tutelo vocabularies are omitted from the bibliography. 

However, scholarship need not be a matter of bibliographical completeness or 
critical use of all written records. Speck, over many years, has preferred gathering his 
own materials first hand from native informants to extracting scattered references 
from books, and so wherever one visits among woodland Indians from the Gulf coast 
to the northern Algonquin of Lake St. Johns one inevitably meets Indians who know 
“Mr. Speck.” So among the Cayuga on Grand River, Canada, where Speck had pre- 
ceded me, Ike Hill remarked, ‘‘It is like home when Speck is here.”’ 

Nor does Speck apparently believe that much is accomplished at annual meetings 
of learned societies; the present monograph is eloquent excuse for foregoing the 
“December meetings’’ of 1938 (59). Instead, he heeded a summons to attend a per- 
formance of the Tutelo Adoption Ceremony, which Cayugas and their Onondaga 
neighbors perpetuate at Six Nations Reserve by adopting one another as Tutelos. 

Ethnohistorians among the Iroquois state clearly that this ceremony was carried 
down from far back in the past by certain people known as Tutelo, whom the Cayuga 
adopted. After the Tutelo were adopted the two tribes cooperated in the ceremony 
until the Tutelo, realizing their numbers were diminishing, begged of other nations 
the privilege of adopting individuals among them (10). 

After an introduction showing that post-mortem adoption rites were fairly general 
among Great Lakes tribes, Speck offers records of performances of the Tutelo rite in 
recent years. These notes preface his eye witness account of the ceremony of 1938-39 
as this was held in the family of his Cayuga informants. 

The method of recording the ritual will interest students of ceremonialism every- 
where. Speck proves himself a superb observer, and the charts which diagram the 
ceremony at various stages are clear and well explained. There is a discussion of 
material furnishings and musical instruments employed in the ritual (22-32), which 
are essentially Cayuga implements. The ‘older form of Tutelo drumstick”’ (fig. 2, 
upper, 24) resembles a split stick head-tightener for Iroquois water drums. The one 
genuine Tutelo relic is, of course, the adoption string of discoidal shell ““‘wampum”’ 
(26 ff., pl. 1). The foods prepared and served are essentially the same as those used in 
feasts at Iroquois memorial rituals for the dead. An interesting ceremonial feature, 
not observed by the reviewer, which attests Speck’s acuity, is the custom of offering 
loose tobacco whenever the singers err, or a participant missteps. 

Speck wisely allows for discrepancies between ideal patterns, how his informants 
said the ceremony should proceed, and action patterns as he observed them, by 
separating the normative account of the ritual, with its excellent ground plans of an 
ideal performance, from his own narrative description of the rite he attended (41-57, 
58-73). At least one ritual slip occurred at this performance, and once it was inter- 
rupted by a party of drunks. The observer’s own predispositions as a member of 
Western society, as he witnessed the crisis from a station near the men’s door of 
Lower Cayuga Long House, contrast sharply with the calm unruffled endurance of 
Cayuga officialdom. 


At no time afterward did I hear any comment upon the disturbance (66) ... The event 
became almost forgotten in the beauty and impressiveness of what followed as the ritual con- 
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tinued. The elders preserved their dignity, the youth displayed their weakness and folly, 
and ... Iam sure that the elders present knew how the issue would be met . . . (67). 


At the annual meetings that year there was much talk of conflicting culture pat- 
terns: none, as I recall, as convincing as Speck’s lone vigil in snowbound Ontario! 

One would expect the Tutelo adoption ceremony to contain many Iroquoian fea- 
tures. What is more, it is atypical in the Middle Atlantic region where the Tutelo 
originated. Admittedly the Iroquois recognize its unique character and afford it a 
place in their ceremonial calendar out of deference to the people once adopted. 
Nevertheless, requickening is not an uncommon concept in Huron-Iroquois memorial 
services for the dead, and the reviewer believes that a trait by trait comparison of 
these rituals and the Tutelo adoption ceremony would reveal many common elements. 

Much more intriguing is Speck’s attempt to project an enlargement of the Tutelo 
ceremony backward to a time and place when the Tutelo were a more populous tribe; 
but neither the evidence adduced to indicate that the ceremony’s length would co- 
incide with an earlier sunrise in winter at a more southerly latitude nor the theory of 
cult vs. complex which imagines the setting of this ceremony to have been a great 
court between earth mounds suffice to allay the paradox which such speculation 
creates. The Virginia Siouans do not seem to have been numerous. Speck has shown 
that they were apparently sibless and therefore were probably without elaborate 
group rituals; furthermore this type of ritual is not present elsewhere in the area of 
their origin. 

Herzog’s transcriptions and analyses of Tutelo music are pure gold. Types of song 
style represented are: individual chants, not unlike those of the Iroquois, save having 
Tutelo texts; the Four Nights Ceremony; the Bean Dance, a social dance, and a 
hunting formula. Herzog finds the closest relationship of Tutelo music in Iroquois, 
next the southeast, and then the southwest. The so-called Bean Dance is also Iro- 
quois. Possibly when Professor Herzog has transcribed the rather large collections of 
Iroquois music now in his possession, which include an almost complete run of the 
Tutelo adoption songs together with texts, the problems of the relationship of Tutelo 
music to Iroquois, and of Iroquois to the music of the southeast will be demonstrated. 

Wii1aM N. FENTON. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


OriciIn MytH oF ACOMA AND OTHER REcorDs. Matthew W. Stirling. (Bulletin 135. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 123 pp., pls., map. $.35. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1942.) 


The origin myth and other records were obtained from a group of Acoma Indians 
visiting in Washington some years ago. This version of the Keresan origin myth is 
the longest and most complete of any that we have. As it proceeds it deals with special 
topics, such as the emergence and migration, the origin of the evil spirit, hunting and 
fetishes, the katsina, the war twins, etc. The myth frequently describes how some 
current Acoma custom was established “in the beginning,” or explains why the 


Acomas now do so-and-so. This is, of course, one of the chief values of much of 
Keresan Pueblo mythology: it enables us to see custom, ritual and paraphernalia in 
the perspective of the Indians’ own philosophy. Many things which are meaningless 
or unintelligible at first become clear and understandable when we know the mythol- 
ogy that lies back of them. 

In addition to the origin myth are data on “‘Present customs at Acoma”: the selec- 
tion of officers, initiation into the katsina organization, and initiation into the koshari 
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society. All of this material is not new, but it has value in supplementing, modifying 
or corroborating previous accounts. 

Eight text figures, including a plan of Acoma, and seventeen plates—one a group 
of six beautiful masks in color—are included. These are exceedingly valuable. All 
except one (a photograph of Acoma) are pictures or diagrams drawn by the informant 
to illustrate such things as types of prayersticks, altars, fetishes, face paintings, masks, 
costume, kiva structure and mural paintings. One great deficiency in Keresan 
ethnography has been inadequate description of paraphernalia, fetishes, costume. 
Since the ethnographer is not permitted even to see most of these things he has to 
rely upon verbal descriptions and drawings by informants. The latter are, of course, 
invaluable. Full descriptive notes accompany each of the plates. 

Stirling’s contribution to our knowledge and understanding, not only of Keresan 
mythology, but perhaps even more of ceremonialism, is indeed a valuable and most 
welcome one. 

LEsLiE A. WHITE. 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE STARS IN MyTH AND Fact. Oral E. Scott. (374 pp., 46 fig., 7 fig., 11 pl. $3.00. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1942.) 


The title of this book adequately suggests its nature and scope. There are forty 
brief chapters, each devoted to some phenomenon of the heavens—planets, constella- 
tions, sun, moon, and milky way. The facts presented are elementary, and the style is 
simple. The greater part of each chapter consists of astronomical data, but there is 
included also a certain amount of mythology. 

The author of this book has made astronomy his hobby for the past twenty years, 
and he has unquestionably learned a great deal about it. His point of view is thor- 
oughly scientific, and he has gathered the material for his book with care and dis- 
crimination. His work, therefore, represents another contribution—but not the best 
—to the popularly-written introductions to the science of astronomy. 

With the fields of anthropology and folklore, however, he is much less familiar, and 
seems to think that their function is ‘‘to trace ideas, customs, language, and traditions 
to their beginnings.’’ He has used little discretion in his choice of mythological ma- 
terials, and his interpretation of them is often vague, confused, or naive. Typical of 
this interpretation, or lack of it, are the following statements: 


In every great religion a sacred mountain is prominent. ... Why the mountain? When it is 
recognized that the prototype of them all is the Pole Star, the heritage from the old stellar re- 
ligion becomes apparent (91 f.). 

The arrangement of the stars in Ursa Major does not in itself greatly resemble a bear, but 
the fact of its being so widely identified as such, leads to the supposition that a deliberate pur- 
pose lay back of the naming, many years ago (80 f.). 


The author is given to making generalizations about early man and about living 
primitive peoples, that he would have difficulty in defending. For example: ‘‘The Sun 
was the chief god of practically every nation, at some time in its history” (34). More- 
over, he seems to be somewhat uncertain as to just what life was like in those early 
days. In one place he refers to it as ‘“‘an ignorant and superstitious age’’ (48), while 
elsewhere he declares it probable that 


our remote ancestors knew more about nature than we have ever given them credit for know- 
ing; . . . and the star groups were arranged by them to illustrate spiritual conceptions of great 
natural laws (67). 
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When he ventures into other fields, too, his facts are not so reliable, as, for example, 
when he says that life first made its appearance in the Pleistocene. 

This book contains nothing of value for the folklorist, and to the astronomer it 
would be most elementary; but the reader who wants a simple introduction to the 
heavens will perhaps find it useful, and quite accurate. The volume should no doubt 
be judged in the light of the author's purpose. Says he, 


If enough is related to stimulate interest in the stars, and to be a source of pleasure and profit 
to those already possessing a friendly interest, he will have accomplished his purpose. 


Mr. Scott's book does that. 
BREWTON BERRY. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


RAPPAHANNOCK HERBALS, FOLK-LORE AND SCIENCE OF CuREs. Frank G. Speck, 
Royal B. Hassrick and Edmund S. Carpenter, with an Appendix by Philip Stein. 
(Proceedings, Delaware County Institute of Science 10: 1: 1-55, 1942. $.50. 
Media, Pa.) 


This report covers, with close approximation to completeness, the medical folklore 
and practices of the Rappahannock Indians of King and Queen and Essex counties of 
tidewater Virginia. The basic data include sections on causes of sickness and its 
omens (16-20), customs concerning pregnancy, birth and infancy (21-4), botanical 
curatives (25-35), and non-botanical curatives (35-40). The report closes with an 
appendix by Philip Stein on the probable values of the herbal cures based upon their 
known medicinal properties. 

It is estimated that the Rappahannocks make curative use of about sixteen percent 
of their floral environment. Eighty-four plant species are utilized for the treatment of 
over sixty-five different ailments. Of these eighty-four species, sixty per cent are, in 
Stein's computation, listed in Dorland’s American Medical Dictionary (19th edition, 
1941) as having some medicinal properties, of which about two-fifths are employed 
by the Rappahannock beneficially due to these properties. Magico-religious associa- 
tions are almost entirely absent from the curative complex. In the absence of control 
data from low income Whites and from Negroes living in the Rappahannock area, the 
problem of distinguishing between botanical and non-botanical curatives of Indian 
and those of non-Indian origin is waived for the present. 

This thorough and admirable piece of work, based on carefully executed and cross- 
checked field study extending over two decades by Speck, members of his family, and 
student associates, is a noteworthy contribution to our rapidly accumulating knowl- 
edge of the medical culture of the eastern and southeastern Indians. Considerable 
light is thrown thereby upon cultural and acculturational relations and processes in 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coast areas, and upon the larger question of the rational and 
non-rational elements in ‘‘pre-scientific’’ medicine and of the remoter ancestry of 
modern medical science. And, incidentally, as the authors suggest, it is not impossible 
that from some of the native herbal curatives used by our eastern Indians, clues may 
be gotten that may lead to useful additions to scientific pharmacology. 

The present report contains the gratifying announcement that similar collections 
of curative data among the Pamunkey, Mattaponi, Upper Mattaponi and Chicka- 
hominy of the Virginia lowlands have also been started and carried almost to com- 
pletion, and will be brought out in separate studies. We can confidently anticipate 
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that these promised studies will maintain the high standards achieved in the present 
one. 

Joun M. Cooper. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


MytH AND Society 1n Attic Drama. Alan M. G. Little. (95 pp., figs. $1.50. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942.) 


Mr. Little has written a very slender book on a very large subject—in fact, two 
subjects. In six brief chapters he attempts to fit the facts of ancient Greek social and 
political development to corresponding facts in the historical development of the 
Greek theater. As mythology gave way to deliberate sceptical thought, tribal organi- 
zation gave way in turn to democracy, and communal ownership of land to private 
ownership. This series of interrelated changes is reflected in the drama, from the 
powerful symbolism of Aeschylus to the ultimate bourgeois realism of the Hellenistic 
mime; even stagecraft and scenery give evidence of the same evolution. 

Not all of this analysis is entirely new. Much of it proceeds from the results of 
studies published in recent years by George Thomson (see my review of his Oresteia 
in Classical Journal 36: 366 ff., 1941) who bases his theories of the social origins of 
Greek drama upon a wide variety of evidence (largely analogies) drawn from the re- 
searches of other scholars in anthropology, primitive society, and economic ma- 
terialism, joined with an acute cross-examination of the Greek literary and mythologi- 
cal testimony. The view that Greek drama was a means for the harmless resolution 
of an otherwise dangerous social conflict Mr. Little draws from Thomson; see the 
latter’s Aeschylus and Athens (London, 1941) 383. This leads to one more interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s famous catharsis; yet neither Mr. Little nor Mr. Thomson devotes 
much space to this logical conclusion of their arguments. Little speaks briefly of ca- 
tharsis in his preface (vi) and illustrates the point (37) with a discussion of the 
Suppliants of Aeschylus; but the matter requires elaboration. He cites Pareto on 
residues and derivations in conscious and subconscious thought; the line of thought 
thus suggested also needs to be followed up. 

That any art-form is conditioned by its social environment is an assertion which 
most students of culture are by this time willing to accept; the chief question in- 
volved, however, is the exact extent to which social and economic change affected 
the art of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Argument from analogies with the 
social life of primitive savages contains the weakness of all argument from analogy; 
the evidence for early Greek social history on such matters as the shift from tribal 
to democratic rule, tenure of property, matrilinealism, tabu, and totemism is so scanty 
that conclusions from it must be drawn with great care. While much that Thomson 
and Little say is both refreshing and illuminating, it is possible that both read into 
Aeschylus a certain amount of their own quite justifiable preconceptions and thus 
commit an error which Thomson, at any rate, charges to the account of more con- 
servative scholars. For example, or page 71 Little may be confusing a merely personal 
trait of Aeschylus with the speech habits of an entire age, as though all the Eliza- 
bethans spoke exactly like Shakespeare. Again, the changed mentality of the age of 
Euripides spoken of on page 54 may actually have been no more than a recognition 
on the part of the playwright that the old technique of mythological drama was 
worn out. Finally, more evidence should be adduced from the plays themselves; 
Mr. Little amplifies Thomson's results in this respect by a fruitful discussion of the 
Oresteia and of the Orestes of Euripides, but the most cogent proof of their views must 
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come from the extant plays themselves, not from the social practices of the Australian 
tribesmen. On page 53 read which for with and on page 69 obbligato for obligato. 

There is a good deal that is suggestive in this little book; if I may be allowed the 
pun, there is multum in Parvo. It is, furthermore, “a prelude to a larger work, the 
social history of the ancient theater,” to which I shall look forward with the greatest 
interest. 

L. R. Linp, 

University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


THE HooKED RuG—Its OricIn. Marius Barbeau. (Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada, Third Series, Section II, 36: 25-32. 12 pls. Ottawa: Royal 
Society of Canada, 1942.) 


Dr. Barbeau’s paper, short though it is, adds a number of points concerning that 
little-known craft product, the hooked run, and poses some questions. He has found 
no credit given to French Quebec for contributed elements ‘‘although the craft of 
hooked rug making is nowhere practiced as extensively now as in the lower St. 
Lawrence valley.” It is this contribution that he seeks to establish. 

For the sake of the record I should like to call attention to a sentence in Handi- 
crafts of the Southern Highlands by Allen H. Eaton of the Department of Surveys, 
Russell Sage Foundation (New York, 1937). Speaking of the hooked rug as “‘by far 
the most common in the region,” Eaton says, “It is probably not indigenous; since 
in our country it seems to have had its beginning in New England, where it reached 
great perfection in the nineteenth century. It has also been long made and used in 
the Province of Quebec and the Maritime provinces” (221). 

Several paragraphs are devoted by Dr. Barbeau to a description of the decorative 
patterns in the hooked rug and the motives through which they are developed. The 
author lists the naturalistic—especially the basket of flowers—and the old geometric 
forms, and then states that ‘‘all these designs are traditional, that is, they came di- 
rectly from France in the earliest colonial days from 1639 on,” and that “in a few 
Canadian monasteries, the nuns were the first systematic ‘diffusers’ of their repertory 
of patterns.’’ He speaks also of the ‘‘vast repertory of ancient French patterns” 
possessed by the nuns of several monasteries founded about the middle of the 18th 
Century. 

Exact ages of hooked rugs are problematical. Memories are short, but for the old 
rugs sixty or seventy years seems a reasonable estimate. From this Dr. Barbeau ine 
fers that rugmaking in the heart of old French Canada is well over a hundred years 
old. 

This reviewer has for some time held a theory concerning hooked rugs, and it is 
with satisfaction that she reads that their making, in Dr. Barbeau’s opinion, ‘‘must 
have sprung locally out of an embroidery technique and a repertory long familiar.” 

The hooked rug requires two materials, the base, usually a sturdy fabric with a low 
thread count, and narrow cloth strips or heavy yarns. For equipment there must be 
a frame supported on the slant or like a table top. The cloth strips or yarns are held 
in the left hand beneath the foundation material and drawn up through it in the form 
of loops by means of a metal hook similar to a crochet hook though shorter. Now 
these are the exact requirements for tambour embroidery except that fine yarn is 
drawn up through foundation material of net, muslin, or cambric, not in the form of 
simple loops, but in chain stitches on the surface side. Tambour work gets its name 
from the French word for drum because the frame over which the cloth is stretched 
is circular. 
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Plate XI in Dr. Barbeau’s paper pictures a rug ‘‘made in the manner of a hooked 
rug, but embroidered with chain stitch.” 

Tambour embroidery is old. Chain stitching on net with silks, wools, and even fine 
metal strips is produced in various centers in all parts of India, Madras and Delhi 
among them. The method of making was known in China, India, Persia and Turkey, 
according to Caulfeild and Saward’s Dictionary of Needlework (London, 1882) long 
before the knowledge reached western Europe. Madame de Pompadour is credited 
with setting the fashion in France. Limerick lace is the most familiar modern form at 
present. In America ‘“‘tambour work was a favorite occupation of many women from 
1780 up to and including the 1850’s. They learned the art from the French...” 
(G. B. Harbeson, American Needlework 69. New York, 1938). 

It seems not improbable to me that both the designs and the hooking technique 
go back not to ancient, but to old European sources. Quantities of needleworked 
carpets, rugs, and furniture coverings were made in the 17th century. Ladies and 
noblewomen were interested in the making of them, but they required materials 
representing considerable expense. The coarser yarns and the cloth strips—often from 
discarding clothing—were available to the common folk. Might there not be evidences 
of these expedients being used as substitutes by the nuns in the convents in France 
which could account for the introduction of hooked rugs in French Quebec? 

Lita M. O’NEALE. 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Fiestas Y COSTUMBRES MEXICANAS. Higinio V4zquez Santa Ana (381 pp. Mexico: 
Ediciones Botas, 1940.) 


Mexico is a country rich in popular traditions. Native customs, hardly touched by 
the influence of the conquistador, still survive in many out-of-the-way places in the 
country. Preserved, too, are numerous customs brought to Mexico from Spain in the 
sixteenth century. However, most of the present day celebrations are a blending of 
native and imported traditions. Through this blending new forms of popular expres- 
sion have developed, which are now thoroughly Mexican. This is evidenced in their 
music, dances, clothing, and the arts. 

In this book Sr. Vasquez describes briefly fiestas, dances and celebrations that are 
associated with various regions of Mexico. The most widespread of all celebrations 
is the Carnaval fiestas which take place on the three days preceding Lent. The cele- 
bration includes public dances, the wearing of costumes and masks, and all sorts of 
public rejoicing and carousing. The Carnaval of Huejotzingo is by far the most famous 
of them all. In modern times it has been enriched with a dramatization of an incident 
of the defeat of a French general who came with Maximilian in 1861. This theme has 
been popularized by Diego Rivera in his frescos, then reproduced in postal cards. 

Other interesting fiestas described are the dance of the Santiagos and the dance of 
Moors and Christians, which in sixteenth century Spain were jousts or skirmishes, 
often degenerating in real battles. Sr. Vasquez describes the costumes worn by the 
dancers and the details of the performance. Among these dances there is one ‘dance 
of the conquest’ which has dramatized dialogues. This dance is preserved at 
Guanajuato. Other dances were accompanied by songs, such as the ‘‘dance of the 
Twelve Peers of France.” Dances in old Spain comprised music and words. The 
latter were often satirical. 

Next to the dances in interest come the fiestas associated with Christmas. The 
most unique celebrations of the season are the Posadas and Pastorelas. The author 
describes the celebrations at Tepic, and transcribes one pastorela (231-45). He trans- 
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scribes also many refrains, Valonas, corridos, mafianitas and alabados, of interest 
to those who delve in popular literature. 

Some of the subjects presented in Fiestas y Costumbres Mexicanas had already 
been more fully treated by Sr. VAsquez in his books E] Carnaval and Historia de la 
Cancién Mexicana. The present book makes no pretense of erudition. Free from foot- 
notes or bibliographical references the author presents in simple but lucid style a 
sort of panoramic view of Mexico’s popular celebrations and the time and places 
where they are held. It is a book intended for the Mexican people, to acquaint them 
with their traditions and popular celebrations. It could serve also as a primer for 
travelers in search of popular tales, customs, or merely local color. 

AGaPITO Rey. 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SOUTHERN Harvest. Clare Leighton. (157 pp., illus. $3.50. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942.) 


In this volume Miss Leighton continues her series of books illustrated with her own 
wood engravings, and again she is notably successful. Besides the charm which we 
have come to expect in all her work, this book has a truly regional flavor and must 
be considered one of the most important interpretations of the South in recent years. 
With an artist’s keen eye for details, Miss Leighton writes excellent descriptive prose 
somewhat after the manner of John James Audubon, to whose Journals her volume 
is a worthy successor. 

The author catches the romance inherent in many Southern rural activities, such 
as cotton-picking, tobacco-raising, hog-killing, sorghum-making, and corn-shucking. 
Her interest is in the countryside and its people, not in the towns or cities, though 
there is one descriptive sketch of a county-seat town on Saturday when the farmers 
come in. Her description of nature is perhaps best in ‘“‘Spring in the Carolinas;”’ her 
character studies of ‘‘Old Ollie” and ‘‘The Reverend Hill’ are very fine. I think she 
is more successful in delineating Negro characters than the ‘‘po’ Whites”’ and moun- 
taineers. The same is true of her engravings; the Negro scenes are the best ones. 

As an Englishwoman transplanted into a strange land, Miss Leighton expresses a 
desire to ‘‘belong,”’ to feel herself a part of the life about her in this new world. To me 
it seems that she has succeeded, for she understands us better than we understand 
ourselves and has revealed to us much that is artistically significant in American life. 

Joun E. HANKINS. 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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